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She right is more precious 
than peace, and we shall 
fight for the things we 

have always carried 


nearest our hearts. 


WOODROW WILSON 
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give us this day our daily bread... 


From the fertile, rolling plains of the 
great Northwest comes a generous flood 
of life-giving wheat. Food for our 
armed forces, our industrial workers, 
our homes — it flows in an unceasing 
stream from field, to mill, to table. 
In transit and in storage —as grain 
and as flour —this tremendous 
wealth must be 


protected. 


superior bags. 


Chase “Bags of All 
Kinds” are furnish: Gée --KO. . 
ing protection to this and other priceless 
stocks of food and supplies. Grains, 
produce, feeds, chemicals, potatoes, 
fruits, vegetables and _ fertilizers — 
wherever sturdy containers are needed, 
Chase Bags are making their contribu- 


tion to America’s 


The Chase Bag Company is protecting 
its 95-year-old reputation for making 
Despite - disturbed 


Victory Program. 


sources of supply, we are maintaining 








terials procurable 


and printing! 






Sales Offices, 


GOSHEN. IND 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. FLA 
REIDSVILLE. N CAROLINA 


General 


BUFFALO 
TOLEDO 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHAGRIN FALLS 


DALLAS 
ST Louis 








CHASE BAG Co. 


our policy of using only the best ma- 


adhering to 


our advanced methods of fabrication 








West Jackson Blvd. HI. 


NEW YORK 
DETROIT 


Chicago, 
a SERVICE 


Coast-to-Coast 


BOISE 

MEMPHIS 
HUTCHINSON 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


DENVER 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND . OKLAHOMA CITY 
PORTLAND. ORE. SALT LAKE CITY 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD « « U.S. neeps US Firerte 


Every day, eat this way 


MILK & MILK PRODUCTS.. ORANGES, TOMATOES, oe or Yellow VEGETABLES OTHER VEGETABLES, FRUIT 
at least a pint : GRAPEFRUIT - . one big + + potatoes, 
: pia 7 


for everyone— a CTA +. . Or raw cab- = helping or more other vege- 
more for chil- Cle} * Fj bage or salad hee, ra A 
dren—or cheese Te LO! greens—at least < Ae y 


ay, —some raw, tables or fruits 
or evaporated one of these. 

















some cooked, in season. 










or dried milk. 
BREAD & CEREAL... whole a POULTRY or FISH EGGS . . at least 3 or 48 BUTTER & OTHER SPREADS 
grain products ..dried beans, = week, cooked . Vitamin- 
lx fs2v4) white bread (3 peas or nuts <g> ma way you QS rich fats, ory 
white brea occasionally. choose—or in Ss nut butter, an 
Uy tea At “made” dishes. — similar spreads. 





Property of Federal Security Agency, 


Then eat other f. /. y ‘ou also lik e may be reproduced by permission only 


INTEREST OF THE NATIONAL NUTRITION PROGRAM 



















THIS ADVERTISEMENT 





IN THE 


ENRICHED BREAD 


IS IN THE INTEREST OF NATIONAL HEALTH 


Enricuep white bread— made with Commander-Larabee flour, 
is a masterpiece of nutritious goodness—a contribution to pub- 


lic health and stamina in tune with the nation’s war program. 


Commander-Larabee bakers flours—enriched to full govern- 
ment standards—are the same dependable flours you have 
always known, with all the fermentation tolerance and 


fine baking characteristics that insure high quality breads. 


Make enriched white bread with Commander-Larabee enriched 


flour—and you have a nutritional story in tune with the times. * COMMANDER-LARABEE 


flours may also be VITA- 
LIZED by the exclusive 
Commander - Larabee proc- 


these flours that meet your particular baking needs. ess of adding separately 


COMM AN DER- L AR ABEE distinctive bread flavor. 
| & COMPANY , 


Let your Commander-Larabee representative tell you about 












Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation e Buffalo 
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“The 


(()NSOLIDATEDFLOCR MILLS () 


IN THE 
HEART 


CABLE ADDRESS “CONFLOMILS™ re) F LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
USE ALL CODES 221, 223, 224, 225 
KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR WICHITA KANSAS FLOUR 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
















Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 





o: 
Sv 
xh Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
cl) ; scliliilaiae CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
\ Enriched oil iets General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 











CLEAR 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 7 
and when you want them. sila tal MINNEAPOLIS ——PARAGON-—Faney Fit Cleer 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists”’ 





Goodhue Mill Co. 











205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 


Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 





GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


R E D ote j oy G - L (@) U we CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 





THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 





Millers of 











EVANS MILLING CO. “wart CORN Propvers *CERESOTA °ARISTOS ®HECKERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 













Dece 






























You get all these-and more- 
with high altitude wheat flour 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Ls te a yemess ye: | HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
ne (Hatadr MILLING & ELEVATOR co. | SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


GENERAL Offices: Leavet, COLORADO 








PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 























that you never hear 
criticized. 


. FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








Under these wartime controls of wheat reserves, movement and 
price trends, no miller needs to be reminded of the need to buy 


his supplies through the best equipped and best informed sources. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President ® We offer you nearly 60 years of 


F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, etary-Treasure e 
A. H. FUHRMAN ee aned present experienced management. 


J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY,.MISSOURI 
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Is this a forecast of bakery deliveries 
during war years—women and horses? 
Alma Peister, house-to-house saleswoman 
of the Grand Island (Neb.) Baking Co. 


HILE many bakers regard the 

) \ distribution branch of the bak- 

ing industry as the least desir- 
able field for use of women employees, 
there has been a considerable increase 
in the number of women on routes, par- 
ticularly in house-to-house territories. 

Experience has been somewhat varied, 
but generally they have been found sat- 
isfactory and, in some cases, have proved 
excellent business builders. The results 
reported so far indicate that the best 
circumstances under which to employ 
women for selling and distribution is 
on house-to-house routes in milder cli- 
mates. But there are exceptions to this 
rule. 

One of the difficulties experienced is 
that women are not as well able to 
withstand unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. But careful selection of women 
for physical fitness should eliminate some 
of this difficulty. It is true that getting 
in and out of trucks all day and carry- 
ing considerable loads of bakery prod- 
ucts for relatively long hours is not a 
physically easy job, and under adverse 
weather conditions lost time of women 
probably will average greater than in the 
case of men. For that reason, some 
bakers prefer to shift male shop em- 
ployees to routes and hire women for the 
production job. But that is not always 
possible for a variety of reasons. 

At the recent war conference of bak- 
ers in Chicago the subject of women as 
replacements for men was discussed at 
some length, and no baker who had tried 
women on routes would say that it could 
not be done, while several spoke of good 
results from such experiments. 

With approximately 100 of its house- 
to-house bakery salesmen already having 
been called to service, and about an 
equal number having taken employment 
in local war industries, the Omar Baking 
Co., Milwaukee, has turned to women to 
help maintain its house-to-house routes, 
hiring two girls as an experiment, ac- 
cording to Carl H. Littman, Milwaukee 
office manager. 

Both women are between the 25 to 35 
age limit which Omar has set as the 
minimum-maximum age for its sales la- 
dies because of the strenuous physical 
“work-out” resulting from the in-and-out 
of truck, and up-and-down stair climb- 
ing that it is necessary for the house- 
to-house salesmen to undergo each day. 
One of the new drivers was formerly 
identified in sales work locally, while the 
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More Women Wor 


* * 


king on Bakery Routes 
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Experiment by Several Bakers in Replacing Routemen Has Proved Satisfactory Thus Far 


other was a young woman who was seek- 
ing “outside” work. 

According to Mr. Littman, the Omar 
bakery in Milwaukee is the first of the 
company’s many branches which has 
turned to women for aid in keeping up 
routes in face of draft and industrial 
employment inducements. The local 
Omar bakery is the first Milwaukee bak- 


ery to employ women for this purpose. 
Milwaukee taxi firms inaugurated the 
replacement of men with women several 
months ago. 

Another baking firm which recently 
turned to women for delivery purposes 
was the Heilemann Baking Co. at Madi- 
son, Wis., where Joseph P. Woolsey, head 
of the company, hired two women to take 


over routes as an experiment. 

In both cases the experiment has been 
working out satisfactorily, with com- 
ments from customers to baking com- 
pany officials voicing favor of the plan. 
The plan has been in effect only a few 
weeks at both plants, and so far neither 
firm has noted any decline in the volume 


(Continued on page 33.) 








With Cvery Sack of vV-90 


No...not a handsomely monogrammed mustache cup . .. not even a pearl-handled, 


straight-edge razor. You get nothing so commonplace as a 79c premium with V-90. 


Instead . . . something of infinitely greater value . . . experience! 


For four long years V-90 has gone through the mill. In the soaring temperature 


and humidity of four summers . . . several of them among the worst on record . . . 


V-90 has repeatedly demonstrated its dependable keeping quality. In millions of 


kitchens throughout the country ... under every condition imaginable . . . V-90 


self-rising flour again and again has proven its superior baking qualities. With 


V-90, scores of mill brands have won new laurels among the consumer . . . have 


made important gains in sales volume. 


That is the kind of experience you get. with V-90... and V-90 alone. Experience 


. .. that assures you of a self-rising flour that bakes well, keeps well, and sells well. 


Experience . 


get at no extra cost with V-90! 





Gal Greed 


.. the priceless heritage of the pioneer ... that’s the premium you 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. Jackson Bivd. 


New York Kansas City St. Louis 
Plants: Nashville 


lhe Higue 


a 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Nashville 


Greensboro, N.C. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


ling Phosphate 


IRE Rising Blour Sales 
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HARD TO MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE 


MADE-RITE FLOUR is made possible by ; 


the combination of mill and miller plus the 


determination to mill it the right way. 


And the right way in milling always is the 
hard way. 


Hard in selecting exactly the right kind of 
wheat and paying the price for it. 


Hard in safe-guarding every detail of mill- 
ing; very hard in rigid testing of the product. 


Finally unsparing in measuring the baking per- 
formance and the ultimate test—the loaf itself. 


lt takes hard-boiled milling to make 
MADE-RITE EASY TO BAKE 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name o s of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI _ 
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Jont of Roosevelt Order Creating Food Administrator— 
SWEEPING POWER GIVEN WICKARD 


HE text of President 
Roosevelt’s executive order 
of Dec. 5, “delegating au- 
thority with respect to the na- 
tion’s food program,” is as fol- 


lows: 
¥ ¥ 

By virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution and the statutes 
of the United States, as President of 
the United States and Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, and in 
order to assure an adequate supply and 
efficient distribution of food to meet war 
and essential civilian needs, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter referred to as the “secre- 
tary”) is authorized and directed to as- 
sume full responsibility for and control 
over the nation’s food program. In exer- 
cising such authority, he shall: 

A. Ascertain and determine the direct 
and indirect military, other governmental, 
civilian and foreign requirements for 
food, both for human and animal con- 
sumption and for industrial uses. 

B. Formulate and carry out a program 
designed to furnish a supply of food 
adequate to meet such requirements, in- 
cluding the allocation of the ‘agricul- 
tural productive resources of the nation 
for this purpose. 

C. Assign food priorities and make al- 
locations of food for human and animal 
consumption to governmental agencies 
and for private account, for direct and 
indirect military, other governmental, 
civilian and foreign needs. 

D. Take all appropriate steps to in- 
sure the efficient and proper distribution 
of the available supply of food. 

FE. Purchase and procure food for 
such federal agencies, and to such ex- 
tent as he shall determine necessary or 
desirable, promulgate policies to govern 
the purchase and procurement of food 
by all other federal agencies; provided, 
that nothing in this subsection shall limit 
the authority of the armed forces to pur- 
chase or procure food outside the United 
States or in any theater of war as such 
purchase and procurement shall be re- 
quired by military or naval operations, 
or the authority of any other authorized 
agency to purchase or procure food out- 
side the United States for rehabilitation 
or relief purposes abroad. Existing 
methods for the purchase and procure- 
ment of food by other federal agencies 
shall continue until otherwise determined 
by the secretary pursuant to this execu- 
tive order. 

2. The secretary shall recommend to 
the chairman of the War Production 
Board the amounts and types of nonfood 
inaterials, supplies and equipment neces- 
sary for carrying out the food program. 

Following consideration of these rec- 


ommendations, the chairman of the War 
Production Board shall allocate stated 
amounts of nonfood materials, supplies 
and equipment to the secretary for car- 
rying out the food program; and the 
War Production Board, through its pri- 
orities and allocation powers, shall direct 
the use of such materials, supplies and 
equipment for such specific purposes as 
the secretary may determine. 

3. Whenever the available supply of 
any food is insufficient to meet both food 
and industrial needs, the chairman of the 
War Production Board and the secre- 
tary shall jointly determine the division 
to be made of the available supply of 
such food. 

In the event of any difference of view 
between the chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board and the secretary, such 
difference shall be submitted for final 
determination to the President or to 
such agent or agency as the President 
may designate. 


DETAILS OF RATION POWERS LISTED 


4. The secretary, after determining the 
need and the amount of food available 
for civilian rationing, shall, through the 
Office of Price Administration, exercise 
the priorities and allocation powers con- 
ferred upon him by this executive order 
for civilian rationing, with respect to 
(A) the sale, transfer, or other disposi- 
tion of food by any person who sells at 
retail to any person, and (B) the sale, 
transfer, or other disposition of food by 
any person to an ultimate consumer, as 
is currently provided for in War Pro- 
duction Board directive No. 1, dated 
Jan, 24, 1942, and existing supplements 
thereto; and with respect to (C) the sale, 
transfer, or other disposition of food by 
any person at such other levels of dis- 
tribution as he may determine; and in 
the administration or enforcement of any 
such priorities or allocation authority for 
civilian rationing, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, subject to the provisions of 
this executive order, is hereby authorized 
to exercise all the functions, duties, pow- 
ers, authority or discretion conferred 
upon the price administrator by Section 
3 of Executive Order 9125 of April 7, 
1942. 

The secretary, before determining the 
time, extent, and other conditions of 
civilian rationing, shall consult with the 
price administrator. 

5. In discharging his responsibility 
under this executive order with respect 
to the exportation of food, the secretary 
shall collaborate with the other agencies 
concerned with the foreign aspects of 
the food program in the determination of 
plans, policies and procedures for the 
feeding of the peoples in foreign -coun- 
tries and the production and stockpiling 
of food for use abroad. 

With respect to the issuance of the 
directives for the importation of food 


heretofore issued to the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare by the chairman of the 
War Production Board under Executive 
Order No. 9128 of April 13, 1942, the 
secretary shall issue those directives 
which relate to the importation of food 
for human and animal consumption, and 
the chairman of the War Production 
Board and the secretary shall jointly 
issue those directives which relate to the 
importation of food for industrial uses. 

The chairman of the War Production 
Board shall continue to issue all other 
directives which relate to the importation 
of materials, supplies and equipment re- 
quired for the War Production program 
and the civilian economy. 

Schedules of priorities heretofore pre- 
pared and issued by the chairman of the 
War Production Board under Executive 
Order 9054 of Feb. 7, 1942, for the im- 
portation by overseas transportation of 
food for human or animal consumption 
and for industrial uses shall be similarly 
issued, and transmitted to the adminis- 
trator of war shipping administration for 
his guidance. 

6. In discharging his responsibility 
under this executive order, the secretary 
Shall, in the event of a shortage of do- 
mestic transportation service, and after 
consultation with the War Production 
Board for the purpose of adjusting the 
relative demands for the movement of 
food for human or animal consumption 
and the movement of commodities for 
other purposes, prepare schedules of 
priorities for the domestic movement of 
food, which the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation shall take into consideration in 
determining traffic movements. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO AID FOOD “CZAR” 


~ 


7. (AY To advise and consult with him 
in carrying out the provisions of this 
executive order, the secretary shall ap- 
point a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the State, War and Navy 
departments, the office of lend-lease ad- 
ministration, the Board of Economic 
Warfare, the War Production Board and 
such other agencies as the secretary may 
determine to be concerned with the food 
program. 

The food requirements committee of 
the War Production Board established 
by the chairman of the War Production 
Board by memorandum dated June 4, 
1942, is abolished effective as of the 
date of appointment of said advisory 
committee. 

The secretary shall receive from the 
members of such advisory committee es- 
timates of food requirements, and con- 
sult with such committee prior to the 
making of food allocations under Section 
1 (C) of this executive order. Such com- 
mittee shall perform such other functions 
in connection with the food program as 
the secretary may determine: 

The secretary may, in his discretion, 





Claude Raymond Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture since 1940, on Dec. 5 was 


named national food administrator by 
President Roosevelt, with almost unlim- 
ited powers over all food production, 
processing and distribution. He was a 
farmer in Indiana until 1932, when he was 
elected to the senate of that state. He 
resigned the post to become assistant di- 
rector of the corn-hog section of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. He progressed 
to director of the section, then to assis- 
tant director of the north central division 
of the AAA. He was appointed Under- 
secretary of Agriculture early in 1940 and 
that fall was called to the cabinet post. 





appoint such other advisory committees 
composed of representatives of govern- 
mental or private groups interested in 
the food program as he deems appro- 
priate. 

B. Section 1 of Executive Order No. 
9024, dated Jan. 16, 1942, is amended to 
provide that the secretary shall be a 
member of the War Production Board. 

8. The secretary, in carrying out the 
responsibilities imposed on him by this 
executive order, may, subject to the pro- 
visions of this executive order, exercise 
the following powers in addition to the 
powers heretofore vested in him. 

A. The power conferred upon the De- 
partment of Agriculture with respect to 
contracts by Executive Order No. 9023 
of Jan. 14, 1942. 

SECRETARY GIVEN F. R.’'8 WAR POWER 

B. The power conferred upon the 
President by Title III of the Second 
War Powers act, 1942, in so far as it‘ 
relates to priorities and allocations of 
(1) all food for human or animal con- 
sumption or for other use in connection 
with the food program, but excluding 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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SECRETARY WICKARD GIVEN 
FAR-REACHING POWER 


National Food Administrator Will Be 


Responsible for Food 


Program and Supply in All Stages From Produc- 
tion to Consumption 


Wasuincton, D. C.—In an executive 
order issued Dec. 5, President Roose- 
velt named Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard national food ad- 
ministrator with full powers over food 
production, processing, distribution and 
rationing. 

The complete text of the order, giv- 
ing the Secretary “full responsibility for 
control over the nation’s food program,” 
appears on page 9 of this issue of THE 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 

Under it, Secretary Wickard will be- 
come the “czar” of food processing as 
well as food production. He can allot 
supplies to processors, both of food ma- 
terials and supplies and equipment. He 
also can “prepare schedules of priorities 
for the domestic movement of foods, 
which the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion shall take into consideration in de- 
termining traffic movements.” He is 
empowered to ration foods at all levels 
of distribution. 

The term “food” is defined in the or- 
der as meaning any commodities or prod- 
ucts that. may be “eaten or drunk” by 
either humans or animals. It also in- 
cludes all starches, sugars, vegetable and 
animal fats and oils, cotton, tobacco, 
wool, hemp, flax fiber, and such other 
agricultural commodities and products 
as the President may designate. 

Secretary Wickard is directed to: 

1. Ascertain and determine the direct 
and indirect military, other governmen- 
tal, civilian and foreign requirements for 
food, both for human and animal con- 
sumption and for industrial uses. 

2. Formulate and carry out a program 
designed to furnish a supply of food 
adequate to meet requirements, includ- 
ing allocation of agricultural productive 
resources of the nation for this purpose. 

8. Assign food priorities and make al- 
locations of food for human and animal 
consumption to governmental agencies 
and for private account, for direct and 
indirect military, other governmental, 
civilian and foreign needs. 

4, Take all appropriate steps to insure 
efficient and proper distribution of the 
available supply of food. 

While assigning Secretary Wickard 
full powers over foods, the order di- 
rected that he “consult” with the price 
chief, Leon Henderson, and Donald M. 
Nelson, War Production Board chair- 
man, in making decisions affecting price 
control and industrial use of foodstuffs. 

Mr. Roosevelt said he will arbitrate 
any differences. 

The order marked the first time that 
national food administration has been 
placed under a single head since former 
President Herbert Hoover held the post 
of food administrator in World War I. 

Secretary Wickard, in asking farmers 
last week for record food and feed pro- 
duction in 1943, warned that civilian 
food rationing will be extended to meet 
freatly increased military and lend-lease 
needs. In addition to sugar and coffee, 





already on the ration list, meats are 
to be rationed beginning early next 
year. Butter, cheese, tea, certain canned 
vegetables and fruits and milk in some 
major cities are expected to be added 
to the list soon. 

In his new post, Secretary Wickard 
will work closely with Herbert Lehman, 
who resigned as governor of New York 
to become director of foreign relief and 
rehabilitation. 

“Governor Lehman will direct food dis- 
tribution to liberated peoples under Sec- 
retary Wickard’s supervision. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s order abolished the 
WPB foods requirements committee, of 
which Secretary Wickard was chairman, 
and directed him to name in its place 
a committee comprising representatives 
of the state, war and navy departments, 
the lend-lease administration, the war 
production board and the board of eco- 
nomic warfare. 

The President ordered Secretary Wick- 
ard to streamline the agricultural de- 
partment, consolidating into one divi- 
sion all agencies concerned with food 
production and into a second division 
all dealing with distribution. 

Production agencies which will be con- 
solidated into a food production admin- 
istration are the agricultural conserva- 
tion and adjustment administration, the 
farm credit administration, the farm se- 
curity administration, a part of the bu- 
reau of agricultural economics, and por- 
tions of the office of agricultural war 
relations. 

Distribution . agencies, including the 
agricultural marketing administration, 
the sugar agency, the bureau of animal 
industry and the remainder of the office 
of agricultural war relations, will be 
consolidated into the food distribution 
administration. 

The order transfers to Secretary Wick- 
ard the direction of food imports through 
the board of economic warfare, a duty 
heretofore exercised by Mr. Nelson. Mr. 
Wickard also was made a member of 
the WPB. 

Mr. Roosevelt directed Secretary 
Wickard to “recommend to the chair- 
man of the war production board the 
amounts and types of nonfood materi- 
als, supplies and equipment necessary 
for carrying out the food program. 
Secretary Wickard retains the powers 
to ration such materials as may be made 
available. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXPORT FLOUR IN SPLIT 
LOTS GETS SHIP SPACE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Effective imme- 
diately, the Office of Exports has ruled 
that exporters of flour may file an appli- 
cation for freight space covering ship- 
ment for delivery to a number of con- 
signees. at a single port. 

Names of the proposed consignees are 











<> 





<> 


not to be stated on the freight space 
application, but a list of these consignees 
with their addresses is to be attached 
to each of the five copies of the Board 
of Economic Warfare, form No. 138 re- 
quired. After this application has been 
approved by the Office of Exports and 
the Office of Defense Transportation per- 
mit has been issued, the quantity involved 
may be split up among the consignees 
mentioned on the list attached to the 
BEW form as the exporter may elect. 

It is suggested that, instead of filing 
one application for a large quantity for 


each port, several applications be filed, 
involving in each case a small tonnage 
—perhaps 50 to 100 tons. One copy of 
the list of possible consignees must ac- 
company each copy of the application. 

Exporters of material, other than 
flour, who believe that the procedure 
set forth above should be applied to 
their materials may request the Of- 
fice of Exports to consider the desir- 
ability of establishing similar procedures 
in connection with shipments of their 
materials. 





WHEAT EXPORT PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCED BY U. S. AGENCY 


AMA to Make Payments on Wheat Shipped to Mexico, Central 
and South American Countries—20c Bu First 
Subsidy Named 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced a wheat 
export program designed to encourage 
the exportation of wheat grown in the 
continental United States. 

Wheat export programs have been in 
operation at various times during the 
past several years, but with changes in 
form and provisions from time to time 
and as to countries of destination to 
which they were applicable. 

Under the program announced, the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
will make payments in connection with 
wheat exported from continental United 
States ports to Mexico, countries in Cen- 
tral America, except the Canal Zone, to 
Cuba, Columbia, Ecuador and Venezuela. 

Rates of payment may be announced 
daily or at any interval up to 30 market 
days and will remain in effect until a 


date to be named in the announcement. 
Announcement of rates of payment will 
be released at 2 p.m. (e.w.t.), and will 
remain in effect until that hour on the 
date stated in the announcement, when a 
new announcement will be made. A 
rate of 20c bu will remain in effect until 
2 p.m. (e.w.t.), Dec. 22. Further an- 
nouncements of rates will be released 
through offices of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration in Washington, 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City and 
Portland, Oregon. 


The total supplies of wheat for the year 


beginning July 1, 1942, were estimated 
at 1,600,000,000 bus, including produc- 
tion estimated in the official crop report 
of Oct. 9, of 984,000,000 bus and a rec- 
ord carry-over on July 1 of slightly over 
630,000,000 bus. The total supply in 
1941-42 was over 1,300,000,000 bus. 


ti 
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Uniform Sales Contract Provides 
for 3% Freight Tax Application 


In last week’s issue of this publication 
there appeared on page 17 a Washington 
dispatch covering the OPA ruling stat- 
ing that the 3% transportation tax was 
considered as a freight rate increase the 
amount of which could not be passed on 
to the buyer. This was interpreted to 
mean that on sales made on a delivered 
basis the seller would be compelled to 
absorb the tax, but on sales made “f.o.b. 
producer’s establishment,” the tax could 
be passed on to the buyer. 

Attention is called to the fact that, 
although this difference between delivered 
and f.o.b. factory may be applied gen- 
erally, it does not apply in any way to 
sales made by millers and covered by 
terms of the Uniform Sales Contract, 
both on family flour and bakery flour 
sales. 

The special “taxes” clause on both these 
contracts specifically provides that “any 
and all taxes and exactions .. . not in 
effect at date of this contract” and which 
later may be levied “shall be paid by 
buyer to seller.” The language of this 
tax clause in the contract is sufficiently 





comprehensive that its application to the 
present situation, particularly as to old 
contracts and whether at f.o.b. mill or 
delivered prices, does not appear to he 
debatable. 

The point is made, however, that if, on 
new Sales, the addition of the transport"- 
tion tax causes a break through the ceil- 
ing the price would become a violation 
of the OPA order—i.e. that the tax 
could not be added as a separate itein 
over and above the ceiling. 

The foregoing are lay interpretations 
generally accepted in the trades rather 
than legal opinions. 


¥ ¥ 
The coal industry, at all levels of dis- 
tribution, where actually incurred, will 
be allowed to pass on- to consumers the 
four cents a ton tax assessed by the rev- 
enue act, the OPA has decided. Effect 
of the action, of course, will be to increase 
consumer costs by four cents a ton. 
In order to facilitate the flow of scrap 


‘ metal to mills, the OPA also authorized 


sellers of iron and steel scrap to pass 
on to consumers the 8% tax. 
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Mills Study Wheat-to-Alcohol Plans 





PROGRAM OF UNTOLD SCOPE 
UNFOLDING FOR INDUSTRY 


As flour millers are becoming familiar with the type of wheat 
product distillers can best use and the mechanics of the three- 
cornered transaction with them and the CCC, they are convinced 
that the manufacture of flour meal for the alcohol processors may 
well develop into enormous proportions. 

Encouraged by the terms of the CCC contract which they 
began to learn last week, millers felt that with minor changes, 
probably suggested at the millers’ meeting Dec. 5, the program 
would run smoothly as soon as millers and distillers can get to- 
gether on details. 

CCC officials were not able to tell how much loan wheat would 
be ground for alcohol purposes, but indicated that the War Pro- 
duction Board was considering a program for 1943 of alcohol pro- 
duction that would utilize upwards of 200,000,000 bus. 

The CCC program is being organized for a three months’ 
period, beginning Jan. 1. It is not expected that the wheat would 
move very rapidly during this period, as the idea of grinding the 
granular flour is still regarded in the experimental stage. Officials 
believe, however, that if the plan is successful all the distilleries 
which have been converting molasses into alcohol will go to grain 


production. 


On April 1 the program will be renewed for another 


three months with whatever changes aré made necessary through 
operation of the plan for the initial quarter. 


Millers first must initiate their own 
negotiations with distillers to share’ in 
the new program, it was learned. All 
delivered prices to distillers will be the 
same and all millers will be on the same 
basis. Quality will obviously be the de- 
termining factor in making a sale. When 
a miller has had his product approved 
by the distiller who agrees to buy it at 
the uniform price expected to be about 
$34 ton, then the miller must make a con- 
tract with the CCC to get this wheat at 
the regular distiller price of about 84c bu. 

Distilleries, states a Millers National 
Federation bulletin, summing up infor- 
mation contributed by millers who met in 
Chicago, on Saturday, Dec. 5, with Frank 
M. Hutchinson, consultant in the grain 
products division of the food branch 
of the War Production Board, have 
tried wheat in various forms and have 
found the crushed or ground prod- 
uct of the whole wheat to be ob- 
jectionable from several angles. 

Also, ordinary commercial flour has been 
tried and this, too, is not satisfactory. 
The product that seemed to have the 
fewest objections is a granular flour. 
This product, to be satisfactory, should 
not have in it too much of the bran 
or outer coating of the wheat berry, nor 
too much fine flour. 

Distillers say that the product should 
not contain more than 8% of stock that 
will sift over a No. 40 wire, nor have 
more than about 10% of fine flour that 
could be sifted through a 10XX, al- 
though probably a reasonable tolerance 
can be allowed from these figures. 

It has been found that these require- 
ments can be met on an extraction of 
about 60% for ordinary hard wheat 
testing 58 to 60 lbs. The government 
bureaus understand this feature and they 
have permitted an extraction of 60% 
from the wheat that they furnish for 
this purpose, although the contracting 
miller has to agree that he will not 
make a lesser extraction than 60%, 





A number of the commercial alcohol 
concerns prefer to have the product 
shipped in bulk, and since the product 
flows easily, and there might be losses 
in shipping, it is necessary to cooper 
and paper the cars with a great deal of 
care where bulk shipments are made. 
A paper car liner such as is often used 
for shipping flax has been found to be 
serviceable. 

Where the flour is shipped in sacks, it 
has been thought best not to pack on a 
standard auger flour packer, but to sack 
it like grain from a spout. 

Since they are using a new material, 
most of the commercial alcohol concerns 
have no facilities for economically stor- 
ing ahead a working supply. The mills 
which have shipped to them say that it 
is required that shipments go forward— 
and actually arrive—on a regular sched- 
ule, so that the distiller can be kept 
operating practically from hand to mouth 
each day. For instance, a distillery re- 
quiring 40 tons per day to operate must 
have a 40-ton car shipped each day, 
and it must arrive with equal regularity 
at their distillery. If shipments are not 
made according to schedule, the distillery 
may be forced to shut down, causing it 
heavy loss financially and a reduction 
in the production of alcohol. This close 
schedule is an obstacle to overcome for 
those mills which have only one milling 
unit, as it may be difficult for them to 
ship with the regularity required and 
still take care of their regular flour 
customers. 

According to the terms millers believe 
are to be used, not less than 60% of the 
wheat goes into the meal for distillers 
and 40% is a by-product which must 
go into feed and be so reported to the 
CCC. 

The important and equalizing factor 
which makes every miller eligible is 
that the transit balance from mill to 
distiller is paid to the miller by the 





CCC and also on the feed by-product on 
the same freight basis regardless of 
where the feed is sold. 

Wheat shipped to date on these con- 
tracts is believed to have been mostly 
No. 2, averaging 12 to 1214% protein. 

For those mills which have been fa- 
miliar with the production of granular 
flour for Finland, the making of this 
product should not be too much of a 
problem, millers report. It will doubt- 
less require changes in bolting cloths 
and roll corrugations and some respout- 
ing of streams in the mill. Since the 
flow of each mill is different, each miller 
will have to work out this problem for 
himself. 

The changes necessary in the mill, how- 
ever, to produce a satisfactory product 
make it more difficult for a mill having 
only one unit than for a multi-unit mill 
or a concern having several plants, since 
suspension of operation for some time 


will doubtless be required when changing 
back and forth from regular mill prod- 
ucts to granular flour. 

The Millers National Federation has 
secured a sack of the product that has 
been used in the experiments and an- 
nounces that it can furnish envelope 
samples to mills desiring them for study. 

W. C. Helm, president of the Millers 
National Federation, has announced that 
he will soon appoint a liaison committee 
to work with the government in develop- 
ing the plan. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“BAKING ON YOUR SUGAR RATION” 

Baking recipes from a booklet, “Bak- 
ing on Your Sugar Ration,” published 
by Wheat Flour Institute, are being 
used in the material distributed by the 
Corn Products Refining Co. The insti- 
tute strives to create such co-operation 
with allied industries. 





TEMPORARY FLOUR PRICE CEILING 
REGULATION EXTENDED BY OPA 


Sept. 28-Oct. 2 Base Continued—Dollars and Cents Ceilings 
Expected Soon—Minor Flours Exempt 
From Order 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Price control on 
flour and other food commodities pre- 
viously covered by a 60-day temporary 
order expiring Dec. 3 has been extended 
by the OPA through issuance of a new 
regulation continuing the features of the 
original temporary order and its amend- 
ments. 

Effective Dec. 8, 1942, Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 280 applies at the proc- 
essor, wholesale and retail levels to flour, 
cake mixes, corn meal, hominy, butter, 
cheese, evaporated and condensed milk, 
eggs and poultry. 

OPA officials stated that the new regu- 
lation—under which ceiling prices of 
these commodities continue frozen at the 
highest level at which they were sold by 
each individual firm during the Sept. 28- 
Oct. 2, 1942, period—soon would be re- 
placed by specific dollars and cents ceil- 


ings at the processor level and fixed mar- 
gins for different classes of wholesale 
houses and retail stores. As such orders 
are issued, the commodities in question 
will be withdrawn from the coverage of 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 280. 

Sales of flour made from rye, buck- 
wheat, rice, oats, corn, barley and pota- 
toes—also under the original 60-day 
freeze order—are not covered under the 
permanent regulation since they will be 
covered under a special control to be 
issued shortly, Sale of flour made from 
wheat is controlled under the new regu- 
lation. 

Issuance of the permanent regulation 
extending the “freeze order,” OPA said, 
will avoid any possible confusion in re- 
tail circles on price changes. When suc- 
cceded by individual regulations, retailers 
will be allowed an ample period of time 
to handle their price tag changes. 





Soideatees Qo-ondinating Group Formed 


New York, N. Y.—Organization of a 
new co-ordinating committee of the six 
leading national baking industry associa- 
tions was completed at a recent meeting 
held in Rockefeller Center in New York 
City. This group, to be known as the 
Baking Industries Co-ordinating Gom- 
mittee, will serve mainly as a clearing 
house for national information of spe- 
cial importance to members of the bak- 
ing industry during wartime. 

L. J. Schumaker, who recently submit- 
ted his resignation as president of the 
American Bakers Association, was elect- 
ed chairman of the committee, with 
Claude Bascombe, of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, as vice chairman, 
and F. W. Nordsiek, of the American 
Institute of Baking, as secretary. 


Other members of the committee in- 
clude Louis Garttner and Tom Smith, 
representing the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation; Russell W. Varney, L. E. Caster 
and Dr. James A. Tobey, representing the 
American Institute of Baking; E. B. 
Nicolait and F. J. Bergenthal, represent- 
ing the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry; John Benkert, Jack Koenig 
and Frank Jungewaelter, representing 
the Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica; W. E. Maier, Fred Cobb and Fred 
Laufenberg, representing the National 
Association of Bakery Sales Managers, 
and E. C. Johnson and Paul Chapman, 
representing the National Association of 
Bakery Supply Houses. Basil Cimaglio 
will act as alternate for Fred Cobb on 
the committee. 
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FLOUR AND FEED SALESMEN OBTAIN 
SUPPLEMENTAL GASOLINE RATIONS 


After First Rebuffs From Office of Price Administration, Maxi- 
mum of Up to 8,600 Miles a Year Is Granted to 
Salesmen of Essential Commodities 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Under the com- 
mon sense suggestion of Rubber Ad- 
ministrator Jeffers, made to Leon Hen- 
derson, head of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, flour, feed and other sales- 
men of essential commodities have been 
granted increased gasoline rations. The 
ruling was issued by the OPA on Dec. 
5, and grants up to a maximum of 
8,600 miles a year to such salesmen. 
It is estimated that 15,000 miles a year 
is the average mileage for salesmen. 

The change in the regulations will al- 
low the men up to 65% of their last 
year’s mileage, or a total of 8,600 miles, 
whichever is less. Those qualifying will 
get up to 716 miles a month of occupa- 
tional driving either through issuance of 
an extra B card or a modified C card, 
in addition to the basic A card which 
all hold. 

Committees from organizations of trav- 
eling men and members of Congress 
previously had been rebuffed by the 
OPA in their requests for supplemental 
gasoline rations. The position of OPA 
was expressed in the regulations issued 
just prior to Nov. 22, which directly 
excluded “a person while engaged in 
promotional, merchandising, sales, land- 
scaping or decorating activities.” 

Director Jeffers pointed out to Ad- 
ministrator Henderson that salesmen, 
such as those handling flour and feed, 
play an important part in the nation’s 
economic life, and should not be de- 
prived of adequate supplies of gasoline 
to carry on their work. The rubber 
chief likewise pointed out that salesmen 
who come into contact especially with 
the farm people can play an important 
part in explaining price ceilings, ration- 
ing regulations and OPA policy matters 
to the rural population. 

War price and ration boards will be 
ready after Jan. 1 to receive salesmen’s 
new applications. The A and B books 
now in salesmen’s hands should provide 
ample mileage for the rest of this month, 
OPA said. 

Eligibility will be restricted to those 
engaged full time “in the sale of neces- 
sary productive equipment for farms, 
factories, mines, oil wells, lumber camps 
and similar productive or extractive es- 
tablishments or of essential food, shelter, 
fuel, clothing and medical supplies.” 


¥ ¥ 


Readjustment of 
Selling Methods 
Will Be Necessary 


Most flour salesmen found themselves 
with B allotments of gasoline or none 
at all when the new gasoline rationing 
program went into effect Dec. 1. Al- 
though a scattering of C cards were is- 
sued (mostly in cases where men are 
responsible for both flour and feed), the 
majority of flour men received the ration 
of eight gallons a week that the B card 
provides. 

Where flour millers provide company 
cars for salesmen, under the plan of 
fleet application to the ODT, many 
salesmen were without any gasoline dur- 


ing the first week after rationing be- 
gan. Local boards, swamped with work, 
had not been able to pass on applica- 
tions for fleet passenger cars for sev- 
eral days after rationing began, and at 
the week end many millers were still 
waiting for word from these boards, 
while salesmen were without even an 
A book to tide them over. 

Even the 8,600-mile limit will bring 
about substantial change in the travel- 
ing methods of most flour salesmen. 
With many salesmen, especially in west- 
ern states, accustomed to monthly mile- 
ages running from 12,000 to as high as 
25,000 miles, the lower limits afford little 
possibility of accomplishing their cus- 
tomary work. 

The situation will be more acute un- 
der a nation-wide program than it has 
been in eastern states. Most salesmen 
in that area have been getting supple- 
mental rations of one kind or another 
during the eastern rationing. In addi- 
tion, their distances are less and their 
alternate transportation facilities great- 
er than is the case in other states less 
thickly populated, 

In some cases in the East, the sales- 
man’s gasoline allotment allowed for only 
about 50% of his normal driving. By 
eliminating 25% of the least necessary 
mileage or personal use of company 
cars entirely, it was then necessary only 
to compensate for the remaining 25% 
cut. Generally, this was accomplished 
by eliminating marginal calls, rerouting 
and the use of buses, railroads and 
other forms of transportation, plus more 
liberal use of the telephone. However, 
there is some doubt that it could be 
worked satisfactorily that way in other 
sections. For one thing, alternate meth- 
ods of transportation are getting more 
congested and difficult to use. 

All millers who have had experience 
with eastern gas rationing agree that it 
compels a readjustment in sales opera- 
tions, in various ways depending on the 
circumstances. Territories have had to 
be altered, routes changed, and a greater 
use of public transportation employed. 
Telephone calls and letters to buyers 
have increased. Salesmen naturally 
called on the trade less frequently and 
some were laid off because they could 
not be used effectively under the 
changed circumstances. 

A particularly knotty problem for 
some millers serving small-lot customers 
through branches or jobbing outlets is 
the matter of collections, which require 
frequent calls on bakers. One mill man- 
ager estimated that at one of his com- 
pany’s branches not more than 10% of the 
customers served have bank accounts. 
To collect the money for flour ship- 
ments, a personal call is necessary. Gen- 
erally that call must be made early in 
the morning or late at night, the sales- 
man having to adjust his time to the 
working hours of the baker. 

For the present, millers are not par- 
ticularly worried about the situation. 
December ordinarily is a light month, 
and salesmen normally are not active in 
the last couple of weeks anyway. This 
year, in addition, there is the price ceil- 





ing confusion, which is a further handi- 
cap to selling. They hope that before 
many weeks there will be a little more 
liberal treatment for salesmen from the 
OPA. 


TRUCK SITUATION 


Truck allotments, under the ODT Cer- 
tificates of War Necessity, have not been 
satisfactory in many cases, not only in 
the flour industry but other industries 
also. Some firms report no trouble, others 
maintain that their allowances of truck 
gasoline have been cut below a reason- 
able level. 

Some of this truck gasoline confusion 
may have resulted from improperly made 
applications for Certificates of War Ne- 
cessity, or from lack of knowledge on 
the part of local boards. To smooth such 
difficulties, the OPA at the request of 
the ODT has instructed rationing boards 
to issue temporary rations sufficient to 
take care of operators between Dec. 1 
and Jan. 81. 

These temporary truck rations will be 
issued by the boards on the basis of the 
operator’s own estimate of his mileage 
needs, instead of on the gallons stated 
on the ODT war certificate. All rations 
issued on these temporary certificates 
will be deducted from the truck opera- 
tor’s allotment finally determined by the 
ODT for the period from Nov. 22 to 
March 31, 1943. OPA rationing boards 
have been instructed to notify each ap- 
plicant who claims an insufficient ODT 
ration to take an immediate appeal to his 
ODT district office. 

In the matter of gasoline allotments 
for trucks, many millers find that they 
are getting adequate allowances, for the 
most part, for their own delivery setup. 
However, dealers and wholesalers in 
country towns are not meeting with the 
same success in many instanees, some be- 
ing cut to such short rations that their 
delivery service will have to be aban- 
doned. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANUFACTURERS REDUCE 
ASCORBIC ACID PRICE 


Manufacturers of ascorbic acid vita- 
min C U.S.P. announce a price reduc- 
tion of 25c oz on the product, effective 
immediately. 

Prices, subject to prior sale, are as 
follows: 1,000-0z can, $1 0z; 500-0z can, 
$1.01 0z; 50-o0z bottle, $1.04 0z; 100-07 
lots, 2c oz less; 25-o0z bottle, $1.07 oz; 5- 
oz bottle, $1.12 0z; 1-oz bottle $1.20 oz. 


——————— 
NO CHRISTMAS PARTY 
The holding of an annual Christ- 
mas party for the poor children of 
Philadelphia, which 
started 19 years 


custom was 
ago by Stewart 
Unkles when he was president of the 
Flour Club of Philadelphia, will be 
discontinued for the duration. Mr. 
Unkles states that the impossibiliry 
of securing busses to carry the chil- 
dren and other difficulties incident to 
war time conditions make this step 
necessary. Recent sponsors 
been the Commercial Exchange and 
other organizations having their head- 
quarters in the Philadelphia Bourse, 
but throughout the years Mr. Unkles 
has continued to be the active head 
of the affair. 


have 
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INTERNATIONAL BUYS 
PLANT IN DETROIT 
<> 


Commercial Milling Co. Plant Will Be 
Continued as Separate Division 
of International Milling Co. 


The Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
has sold its business and plant to In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Commercial Milling Co. is one of the 
pioneers of the milling business in the 
country. It was founded 87 years ago 
by Peter Henkel and has been run by 
the Henkel family ever since. It has a 
well established business in hard and 
soft wheat flours. 

The business will be continued as a 
separate division of International Mill- 
ing Co. with practically no change in 
personnel or brands. 

International has already taken )os- 
session of the property, which wil! be 
continued in full-time operation. The 
plant, which is powered by electricity, 
has a wheat flour capacity of 2,200 bbls 
daily, and is also equipped to produce 
buckwheat flour. 

Officers of the Commercial Milling Co. 
included F. G. Emmons, chairman of 
the board; Fred Y. Henkel, president; 
Arthur B. Marcy, executive vice presi- 
dent, and W. H. Hagenmeyer, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FEED CLUB HEARS 
TALK BY WAR REPORTER 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Carroll Binder, noted 
war correspondent and authority on 
world affairs, attracted a large attend- 
ance at the dinner meeting of the Chi- 
cago Feed. Club, Dec. 4, at the Morrison 
Hotel. 
present,, and Mr. Binder, the 
first guest speaker, provided an intensely 
interesting and informative talk on the 
first year of the war and recent activities 
in North Africa. 

J. E. Nelson, Armour & Co., president 
of the club, presided, and C. Van Hors- 
sen, General Mills, Inc., chairman of the 
program committee, introduced _ the 
speaker. It was announced the Chicago 
Feed Club now has 103 charter members. 
Although the club was formally organized 
in September, it has had a rapid growth, 
and before the charter membership closes 
in January, many more are expected to 
join the club. The next meeting will be 
held in January. 





club’s 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
W. H. FRIERSON TRANSFERRED 

Attanta, Ga.—W. H. Frierson has 
been appointed district sales manager 
of the southeastern territory for tlie 
National Biscuit Co. He has been with 
the company for 19 years in various ca- 
pacities, coming here from the Chicago 
territory, where he was assistant district 
sales manager. Mr. Frierson has serve:! 
his company in Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Houston and Chicago. 
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JAMES T. LIPFORD RETIRES 

New York, N. Y.—James T. Lipford, 
of the New York offices of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, having 
reached the retirement age for members 
of that organization, is now no longer as- 
sociated with it. His many friends in 
the trade are wishing him good luck in 
his future plans and hope he will con- 
tinue frequently to visit the Produce Ex- 
change floor. 


Ninety members and guests were 
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PRICE CONTROL LAW HERE TO STAY 
WESTBERG TELLS WESTERN DEALERS 


Record Breaking Attendance Hears OPA Chief—No Oil Meal 
Modifications Announced—Linseed Meal Ceiling 
Intimated Within 30 Days 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By Rosert T. Beatty 
Editorial Staff of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—Feed men attend- 
ing the Victory Clinic of the Western 
Grain & Feed Association at Des Moines, 
lowa, Dec. 1-2, who hoped to hear John 
K. Westberg, chief of the feed division 
of the OPA, announce modifications of 
the regulations governing the sale of seed 
meals, returned home disappointed. At 
least for the present, there will be no 
changes in these rulings, he told that 
record-breaking attendance of 250, but it 
was intimated that a permanent ceiling 
on linseed meal may be made public 
within the next 30 days. 

“Price control is here to stay until 
the war is won,” Mr. Westberg said, “but 
it is foolish to attempt to put a ceiling 
on any commodity without first establish- 
ing a ceiling on the various ingredients 
entering into that commodity. For in- 
stance, a ceiling on alfalfa.meal is im- 
practical, without a ceiling on hay. Dairy 
farmers in California are paying $30 ton 
for hay. And,” he said, “on the west 
coast, fish scrap has sold at a premium 
of $10 ton over fish meal.” 

Mr. Westberg said that ceiling levels 
are being considered on every feed item, 
and emphasized that every regulation 
being put into operation was designed for 
a sellers’ market under ceiling condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Westberg said repeatedly that the 
OPA welcomed constructive criticism, 
and reminded his listeners that ceilings 
had been established only after informa- 
tion covering costs and conversions had 
been furnished by the trade itself. Or- 
dinary trade practices had been taken 
into consideration, too. Therefore, if in- 
equities prevailed, the blame for them 
ought to be laid at the door of the trade 
itself, rather than on the OPA. He re- 
marked that he would like to see a 
trade committee appointed to work with 
the OPA, made up of American busi- 
ness men who thought more of the United 
States of America than they did of the 
community in which their plants were 
located. 

CONTROL WILL WORK 


Price control will work, Mr. Westberg 
declared, regardless of the criticism it has 
received, and he cited the ceilings on 
millfeed to prove it. Each processor and 
distributor, however, must learn what it 
is all about, and then get the story back 
to the consumers so that they will under- 
stand it also. There are teeth in the 
rulings, he said, and chisellers will be 
made to realize it. 

Some people now in business, Mr. 
Westberg went on to say, are bound to 
be hurt, especially the small business 
man. He is not in the position to help 
himself the way big interests are, and 
the OPA will do everything possible to 
protect him, but some, necessarily, will 
suffer. 

Price control has been blamed for 
shortages in supplies, particularly animal 
proteins, Mr. Westberg said, but the 
regulations had nothing to do with the 
trouble. Imports from Argentina and 


other South American markets were shut 
off, fishery operations were curtailed, 
and marked changes in the domestic 
preparation of meats for the army were 
the responsible factors. The trade then 
turned to vegetable proteins. The Unit- 
ed States had a big crop of oil seeds, 
but the OPA had too much faith in the 
industry—it should have rationed all 
forms of animal and vegetable proteins 
months ago. It will probably have to 
do it yet, he declared, and this is where 
an industry committee would function. 


COMMENTS ON MILLFEED 


Commenting on the millfeed ceiling, 
Mr. Westberg said that it does not cost 
a flour mill any more to make middlings 
than it does bran, so, in order to allow 
a free flow of trade, one ceiling was 
established for all millfeed. He added: 
“We have a program on millfeed that is 
really functioning under price control, 
and that is the kind of a job we want 
to do on all other feeds.” 

The only .reason a ceiling has not been 
established on linseed meal, Mr. West- 
berg said, is because it would have been 
necessary to figure on 110% parity on 
flaxseed, and that would have been too 
high. When a ceiling is established, it 
will reflect 100% of parity on flaxseed. 

There has been no ceiling on mixed 
feeds to date, only because a practical 
way for establishing a rule has not been 
figured out to date. But, Mr. Westberg 
added, he did not believe there should be 
a ceiling on mixed feed without there 
first being a ceiling on corn. And what 
would happen, he inquired, to the Iowa 
hog farmer if there was a ceiling on 
corn? Just because there is a huge 
crop of corn is no reason to believe that 
prices on same will not advance. For 
instance, this year’s crop of rice is the 
largest ever harvested in the western 
hemisphere, yet the OPA may be forced 
to place a ceiling on rough rice. 

Mr. Westberg made it plain that under 
existing war conditions the trade will 
have to co-operate with the government, 
if it desires to remain in business. But, 
he added, as soon as the war is over, he 
will be the first to fight for a return to 
normal business practices and the elim- 
ination of price control. 

The clinic was opened by Harry Dean, 
of Iowa City, the retiring president. New 
directors were elected as follows: Leland 
Miller, Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., 
Cedar Rapids; Chuck Wood, Wood Ele- 
vator Co., Spencer; Harry Schultz, 
Standard Soybean Mill, Centerville; 
Floyd Crosley, Community Hatchery, 
Hubbard, and Horace Brickner, De- 
corah. 

The new president is Columbus F. 
Hayes, of Mount Pleasant, and vice 
president, Francis Day, of California. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT PROMISING 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—The state’s 
wheat crop is reflecting the extraordi- 
narily good growing conditions prevalent 
this fall. Fields, generally, are lush and 





green and are affording excellent pas- 
turage to livestock. From nearly all 
portions of the state reports on the cur- 
rent crop are favorable, according to 
Ramon Kostka, director of sales in 
Oklahoma for the Dobry Flour Mills Co., 
Inc., Yukon. The weather during the 
week was favorable to farmers who are 
winding. up their harvesting of corn 
and: grain sorghums. The agricultural 
picture in the state is decidedly brighter 
than normal. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THREE ASSOCIATED WITH 
TRADE ARE FIRE VICTIMS 


Mass.—The disaster which 
struck Boston in the fire at Coconut 
Grove, local night club, claiming 489 
lives, struck at the homes of several in 
the baking and allied industries. Walter 
Rapp, son of Edward. S. Rapp, local 
manager of Drake Bakeries, Inc., was one 
of the victims. Young Rapp escaped 
from the flaming inferno but re-entered 
the club to assist another young man 
who had been with him and as a result 
was trapped. Lee M. Saunders, Jr., of 
the Service Caster & Truck Co. of New 
England, and a member of the Bakers 
Club of Boston, was also in_ the 
club at the time of the  holo- 
caust and both he and his wife perished. 
Also lost in this fire was John C. Cobb, 
son of Fred L. Cobb, baker of Green 
Bay, Wis. He was an ensign in the naval 
reserve unit, studying at near-by Har- 
vard School of Business Administration. 





Boston, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIA'S 1942-43 WHEAT 
OUTLOOK UNDER THIS YEAR’S 
Toronto, Ont.—A cable from the Ca- 
nadian trade commissioner at Melbourne, 
dated Nov. 17, states that the estimated 
production of the 1942-43 wheat crop of 
Australia is 145,000,000 bus as compared 
with 170,000,000 in 1941-42. Official quo- 
tations for millers’ requirements are on 
a basis of 70c bu bulk on trucks at ter- 
minals, 


———————————— 
SENATOR REED PREDICTS 
BREAD SHORTAGE 


WasuinctTon, D. C.—Senator Reed 
(R., Kan.) predicted recently that the 
nation would face a bread shortage 
within the next 60 days unless a “stop 
is put to the unlawful administration” 
of price ceilings on flour. 

“I regard President Roosevelt as 
equally responsible as Price Admin- 
istrator Leon Henderson, economic 
stabilization director James F. Brynes 
and Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard,” the senator said at a luncheon 
attended by Republican members of 
Congress from Kansas. 

The delegation adopted a statement, 
prepared by Reed, calling for the ad- 
ministration to provide ceilings 
“which would reflect not less than 
parity.” 

The statement asserted that ceit- 
ings, based on the period Sept. 28 
to Oct. 2, reflect a 76% of parity 
return to the wheat producers rath- 
er than parity. 

Walter Scott, president of the 
board of trade at Kansas City, Mo., 
told the delegation the fixing of ceil- 
ings to reflect parity “will mean only 
a half cent increase in the price of 
a loaf of bread.” 





SEY ANE TD A ELL ECCS SETI ILE 
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FARM LEADERS ASK 
ABOLISHMENT OF AAA 


Assert Such a Move Would Help Meet 
Food Shortage and Manpower 
Problems 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A_ threatened 
food shortage coupled with manpower 
problems on the farm brought from 
leaders of organized agriculture a de- 
mand the government’s triple-A program 
be abolished at least for the duration of 
the war. 

Officials of the National Association of 
State Commissioners, Secretaries and 
Directors of Agriculture, meeting here in 
a two-day convention, said they were 
drafting a resolution to that effect. 

These leaders, who asked to remain 
anonymous, asserted abolition of gov- 
ernment control over food growing at 
this time would be helpful in meeting 
the problems of the nation’s 30,000,000 
farm population. 

Officials of the association arranged with 
Senator Thomas (D., Okla.), to put their 
opinions before Donald Nelson, director 
of the War Production Board. 

Indicative of the association’s attitude 
was the statement of President R. A. 
Trovatten, of Minnesota, “we are against 
controlled production and never have 
been for it.” 

Farmers were assured by Chairman 
Paul V. McNutt, of the War Manpower 
Commission, the government “will take 
whatever steps are necessary” to provide 
enough labor for next year’s record crop 
goals. 

Plans are under way, Mr. McNutt 
said, to create “full time continuous em- 
ployment of mobile groups of experi- 
enced farm workers, transported at gov- 
ernment expense from one area to an- 
other as the crops mature.” 

Declarations the government has been 
at fault in handling farm problems came 
at the agricultural association’s dinner 
from Frank E. Gannett, Rochester, N. Y., 
publisher, and Democratic Senator W. 
Lee O’Daniel, of Texas. 

Mr. Gannett urged appointment of a 
food administrator “entirely devoted to 
that task.” 

Senator O’Daniel charged “bureau- 
crats” had “taken the government away 
from the people” and the only way to 
restore it would be “to change the mem- 
bers of Congress just as they (the public) 
did last Nov. 3.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE BOATS LOADING AT 
DULUTH FOR LAKE MOVEMENT 


Dututu, Minn.—Lake grain shipping 
last week gained momentum with a 
steadily increasing number of boats ar- 
riving from down the lakes and report- 
ing for cargoes, either for unloading at 
points of destination or holding in bot- 
toms for winter storage. The early sud- 
den blast of wintry weather started ice 
freezing in elevator slips and shallow 
areas of the harbor, which in some cases 
necessitated using tugs to break a way 
for steamers to dock under elevator 
spouts, slowing down loading and move- 
ment to the East. 

November grain shipments fell about 
4,000,000 bus short of expectations, be- 
ing 15,930,075 bus, compared with 7,- 
852,940 last year. Wheat constituted 
9,983,675 bus and corn 2,593,585. Re- 
ceipts last month reached 12,648,330 








bus, compared with 8,377,170 in 1941. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR TRADE VIRTUALLY CEASES 
AS WHEAT PRICES PRESS CEILING 


Substantial Flour Sales Made Early Last Week, But Mills Forced 
to Withdraw Offerings as Wheat Costs Advance 
—No Solution Near 


The flour market in almost every part 
of the country was at a stalemate dur- 
ing much of the past week, as millers 
were forced to withdraw quotations 
when the wheat market advanced to 
prohibitive levels, too close to the flour 
price ceiling to leave an operating mar- 
gin. , 

Mills in the Southwest were in an im- 
possible position, with the December 
future more than Ic above the top figure 
during the base period. Minneapolis 
and Chicago futures were 1@1%4c under 
the highest prices for the base period, 
but in all of the markets premiums for 
milling wheat ranged up to 3c over the 
premiums quoted during the base period. 

Buyers evidently anticipated that any 
new ceilings announced would be higher 
than those under which millers now are 
working, and just prior to Dec. 3, when 
the temporary ceiling expired, demand 
was widespread and active. Millers scru- 
tinized each bid closely, and accepted 
those that conformed to ceilings and re- 
flected a profit, but gave others no con- 
sideration. A substantial amount of 
business was booked in that way, but 
when the previous ceilings were extended 
on Dec. 3, and the wheat market ad- 
vanced, most mills withdrew from the 
market. 

Some family flour buyers who have low 
individual ceilings are unable to buy 
flour from anyone, and others are able 


to get only the very top, expensive 
brands. As a result, the buyers this 
week are calling the sellers, and in many 
cases are becoming quite disturbed over 
the prospect. 

A stalemate also has developed, appar- 
ently, in the attempt to obtain release 
of wheat stocks so that flour sales can 
be resumed. Some of the CCC execu- 
tives are trying to persuade the OPA to 
relax the flour ceilings. Millers, however, 
say that this would only cause free wheat 
prices to advance to the new ceilings 
and would not be effective unless the 
ceilings are set at parity. 

The situation would be relieved if Con- 
gress would permit the CCC to sell its 
stocks of wheat at less than parity, but 
reports said that surveys of congression- 
al reaction to this solution indicated that 
no such move is possible. The trend in 
Congress, it is said, is all toward increas- 
ing farm prices, and it is extremely 
doubtful if that body would give consent 
to the release of grain at less than parity 
either during this session or the next one. 

Further complicating the wheat and 
flour picture was the latest farm bloc 
action to include farm labor costs in 
parity formulas. The CCC and grain 
men indicated belief that if this passes 
the Senate it may defer the release of 
loan wheat until presidential action is 
determined. 





FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS UNSETTLED, 
MANY PRICES AT CEILING 


—~>— 


Quotations Nominal on Several Items—Most Offerings Completely 
Lacking, or So Limited That Mixers and Manufacturers 
Must Use Substitutions or Curtail Production 


Feedstuffs markets are dominated by 
a continued state of confusion. Prices of 
most items are either at ceiling levels 
or of a purely nominal nature and offer- 
ings completely lacking or of such a lim- 
ited nature that mixers and manufac- 
turers are forced to 
resort to substitu- 
tions where possible 
or curtail their pro- 
duction. 

The trend of feed 
prices is difficult to determine because 
of the very unsettled situation in respect 
to oil seed meals. Based on available 
quotations, however, the index number 
advanced about a point and a half last 
week to 165.1 compared with 163.6 for 
the previous. week and 149.8 for the cor- 
responding week last year. Millfeed pro- 
duction dropped off slightly because of 
the holiday and is estimated at about 
84,750 tons compared with approximately 
92,000 tons for the previous week and 
79,800 tons for the corresponding week 
last year. 

Absorption of spot bran by near-by 
and central states jobbers continues on 
a fairly active scale at Kansas City and 
cash prices for bran have advanced 50c 
ton over the prevailing prices of a week 


ago. 





At St. Louis the feed market continues 
inactive due primarily to the lack of 
supplies. Most feeds are on ceiling prices 
or are sold for deferred shipment of two 
to three months. Bran and shorts are 
about the only feeds being actively traded 
in. 

The Colorado millfeed market continues 
unchanged with good demand taking all 
of the output of mills and no stocks be- 
ing built up. The concentrates market 
is upset with supplies uncertain and no 
prices quoted for immediate delivery. 

At Minneapolis wheat millfeeds have 
edged a little higher as quotations tend- 
ed to reach the levels which previously 
prevailed for December shipment. Mill 
offerings are not large as some process- 
ors are still working on November con- 
tracts but it takes only a moderate in- 
quiry to raise prices in view of the lim- 
ited offerings. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


There is no change in the Kansas City 
market situation with regard to soybean, 
cottonseed and linseed meals. Price quo- 
tations are strictly nominal, being based 
on processors’ quotations plus handling 
margins and freight rates for sacked car- 
load lots. No supplies are available at 


this market, resulting in an increased 
demand for feeding hay. 

Manufacturers of gluten feed and meal 
have nothing to offer during December, 
having booked their entire production 
for shipment on an equitable distribution 
plan. Prices are strictly nominal and 
at ceiling levels. 

The alfalfa meal situation underwent 
no change last week and Central West 
meal mills were doing their best to fill 
back orders in view of labor limitations 
and the limited supplies of dry hay. 
Tankage and meat scraps remain at the 
official ceiling levels of $60.28 and $63.75 
ton, respectively. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Shipments of 
millfeed from Minneapolis during No- 
vember amounted to 39,240 tons, screen- 
ings 5,400 and linseed oil meal 28,410. 
For the crop year to date, Aug. 1 to Nov. 
30, total shipments have been: millfeed 
171,120 tons, screenings 20,790, linseed 

meal 130,470. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SHARE-THE-MEAT PROGRAM 

Miss See Rice, southern representa- 
tive of Wheat Flour Institute, discussed 
sharing-the-meat program with 41 county 
home demonstration agents meeting at 
Nashville, Tenn., recently. She empha- 
sized the place of enriched white flour in 
extending meat flavors. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
UP AT KANSAS CITy 


Winter Weather, Increased Spot Demand 
Have Sent Current Month Much 
Higher—Shorts at Ceiling 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Despite talk of 
possible increase of feed production when 
millers begin processing for distillers, 
winter weather and increased spot de- 
mand are sending the current month 

much higher in Kan- 

sas City millfeed fu- 

tures, and have also 

pushed up distant 

months. Shorts of- 

fers are at the ceil- 
ing of $36.30 for every month, with only 
trade made in February. 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
DOGO ii vcccces 37.25 36.25 36.50 
SORUREF ccccceccccs 37.50 37.00 37.25 
ip Le 38.00 37.50 38.00 
BEATER ceccvccecsces 38.25 38.00 38.50 
BE 646424068 59%0% 38.25 37.85 38.75 
BE sccccapovcseses 38.25 36.85 38.75 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Dec. 7: 


Bran 
5 


Shorts 
35.10 
35.05 
35.75 
36.10 
36.10 
36.10 


December 
January 

February 
March .... 





All quotations bid. 





ADVANCING WHEAT MARKET STOPS 
MILLERS FROM OFFERING FLOUR 


Business Very Active Preceding Price Ceiling Deadline—Market 
Completely Stalemated When Wheat Prices 
Advance 


A stronger wheat market has pushed 
prices to a level where millers are un- 
able to obtain supplies and sell flour if 
they are to conform to the price ceilings 
imposed by the OPA. As a result, most 
millers have withdrawn quotations pend- 

ing clarification of the tan- 
gled situation. 

The complete stalemate 
in the flour market fol- 
lowed a period of intense 
activity when bookings 
were more active than for 

several weeks past. With the tempo- 
rary price ceiling regulation due to 
expire Dec. 1, the trade apparently felt 
certain that higher ceilings would be 
allowed and a rush of orders developed. 
In the spring wheat area business was 
very active with the sales figure shoot- 
ing upward to 185% of capacity for the 
week, compared with 81% in the preced- 
ing period and 130% in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. The buying wave, 
however, was confined entirely to the 
early part of the week and with the an- 
nouncement that the price ceiling law 
would be extended interest faded. And 
with the boost in wheat prices, millers 
pulled out of the picture refusing to 
quote. 

At Kansas City business was active 
for a shorter while and the sales per- 
centage figure amounted to but 52% 
of capacity as against 86% in the pre- 
ceding week and 64% in the similar pe- 
riod a year ago. 
tions about the same. On the Pacific 
Coast, only light trade was reported with 
millers complaining loudly about the 


Buffalo found condi- . - 


squeeze. In the central states active busi- 
ness was general early in the period, 
but became completely dead when the 
market tightened. 

Spring wheat clears are very firm with 
demand active and supplies short of re- 
quirements. Winter wheat clears are 
fairly strong, with the supply situation 
somewhat easier. 

Flour prices are higher than a week 
ago and pushing the ceiling in all sections 
of the country. 

Export trade is routine. The Pacific 
Northwest reported some business that 
could be classified at something other 
than routine. 

PRODUCTION 


Flour production shot upward last 
week with output of the mills reporting 
to THe NorTHwestern MILER, and ac- 
counting for 65% of the nation’s total 
production, amounting to 1,510,118 bbls, 
compared with 1,423,008 in the preceding 
week and 1,291,097 in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 1,324,883 bbls and three years 
ago 1,286,020. Sharpest gains were re- 
ported in the Southwest and the North 
Pacific Coast, where the _ increases 
amounted to 35,000 bbls and 31,000 bbls, 
respectively. In the Northwest, output 
was up 22,000 bbls over the preceding 
week, with the ‘eastern division of the 
Central West gaining 1,000 and the west- 
ern division of the Central West 6,000. 
At Buffalo production was off 6,000 bbls 
and in the Southeast a 2,000-bbl decline 
‘was reported. Complete details by sec- 
tions can be found in the table on the 


page opposite. 
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COTTON AND BURLAP 
MARKET STILL QUIET 


Offerings Very Limited—Cotton Market 
Advanced to Highest Levels in 
Three Weeks 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The burlap price 
situation in Calcutta leaves little incen- 
tive for importers and bag manufactur- 
ers to make commitments for goods and, 
with offerings very limited, the local mar- 
ket continues quiet. 

Considering costs involved, cabled 
prices from the primary center show a 
yariance of only five points from ceiling 
levels on lightweights. Heavyweights are 
in a more favorable position with a 
spread of about $8 a bale from ceilings 
here. However, this rdnge is still too 
narrow to attract interest when all fac- 
tors have been taken into consideration. 

Cotton goods demand continues but 
some gray goods constructions are scarce. 
There is a possibility that military and 
lend-lease demands coupled with in- 
creased demand from other markets may 
prevent agricultural bag manufacturers 
from meeting requirements. However, 
some opinion now points to the possibil- 
ity of a better priority rating for the 
bag trade. : 

The cotton market advanced to the 
highest levels in three weeks with the ad- 
vance attributed to the passage of the 
House bill permitting inclusion of labor 
costs in calculating farm parity prices. 
Local traders figured enactment of the 
bill would raise the parity level of cot- 
ton from 19.22 to 21.64. 

The market reacted to the news al- 
most immediately and entered into a 
strong upward movement. However, the 
gains were not as marked as many had 
expected with a tendency on the part of 
some traders to await further action 
from the Senate and the administration, 
recalling President Roosevelt’s attitude 
to- inflationary developments in recent 
months. Some observers anticipate a 
presidential veto if the Senate passes a 
measure similar to the one just adopted 
by the House. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Leon Henderson’s statement that the 
Department of Agriculture program 
concerning leading farm products has 
his support was also favorably received 
in the market. 

Some lots of 40-inch 3.75 yard sheetings 
have been picked up by bag manufactur- 
ers although other desired constructions 
remain unobtainable. Heavier construc- 
tions in other goods were being offered, 
but with demand for the goods very 
weak, the trade was not inclined to buy. 

It is reported that BEW and the State 
Department are arranging for cotton 
purchases by Spain. It is stated that 
some credit terms have been arrived at 
and others being negotiated. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.27 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.88 as compared with 
14.39 a year ago. 


———"BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MARTIN SMITH ELECTED TO 
TRAFFIC LEAGUE OFFICE 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, in 
New York City, Martin F. Smith, of 
Minneapolis, secretary of the Southern 
Minnesota Mills, was elected regional 
vice president for the Northwest. The 
league is an association of the principal 
shipping interests in the United States, 
with headquarters in Washington. 

Earl B. Smith, traffic director for 
General Mills, Inc., and Frank B. Towns- 
end, director of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association, were elected to the board 
of the league. Mr. Townsend was also 
named Northwest member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

‘Week ending———, 

Nov. 28 Dec. 5 

16,230 15,759 











Nov. 21 
Five mills ....... 15,676 





November Flour Output Off 


LOUR production in November finally slumped off from its record-breaking 

trend, showing a sharp loss from the preceding month, but holding to a figure 
far ahead of the totals of the past several years. Total output of the mills reporting 
to THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER which represents 65% of the nation’s production, 
amounted to 6,237,133 bbls in November, compared with 6,946,617 in the preceding 
month and 5,645,042 in the same month a year ago. In November, 1940, the figure 
was 5,872,252 and in 1939, output amounted to 5,356,716, 

Every section of the country reported declines in output in November, with 
the Southwest off 245,000 bbls, Northwest 204,000, Buffalo 48,000, Southeast 13,000, 
North Pacific Coast 23,000, eastern division of the Central West 7,000 and the 
Western division of the Central West 69,000. 

Output of the durum mills also declined, amounting to 427,445 bbls in November, 
compared with 447,124 in October and 328,026 bbls in November a year ago. 


A detailed table appears below: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 


Previous November. 








(Fane ane eee | 
November, 1942 month 1941 1940 1939 

ER 55 xs wn: 0.4.0 9.4.00 ve oubee *1,493,575 1,697,652 1,372,536 1,312,016 1,245,656 
EMIS sev acTeccccccccescece 2,446,438 2,691,991 2,061,596 2,114,191 2,014,031 
PP Peer 842,936 990,495 817,839 793,494 715.294 
Central West—Eastern Div..... *569,556 576,662 590,049 545,842 527,853 
Western Division .......... 284.065 353,103 216,049 251,299 254,695 
LES *114,352 127,578 103,617 134,687 124,799 
North Pacific Coast ...........- 486,211 509,136 483,356 720,723 474,388 
MEE 4S Sonn 0k00thaoe se des 6,237,133 6,946,617 5,645,042 5,872,262 5,356,716 


*Partly estimated. 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS? 


November, 1942 
427,445 
tNine mills. 


= 


October, 1942 


November, 1941 
447,124 328,026 
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Current Flour Production 
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for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 

















Previous Dec. 6, Dec. 7, Dec. 9, 
Dec. 5, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

eer rs *356,886 334,233 292,316 268,639 289,922 

DOGO ccccccccccccccccccvce 605,565 570,165 528,497 468,383 463,123 

TRUMRED cc cccccccccccccccccscese 187,251 193,184 190,264 197,968 163,958 

Central West—Eastern Div. *136,694 135,330 99,688 124,308 132,241 

Western Division ' 62,537 50,888 64,493 68,382 

Southeast ..........06- 29,573 10,733 34,530 38,201 

North Pacific Coast 97,986 118,711 166,062 130,193 

DOGRRS cc vicocccccccesccvess 1,423,008 1,291,097 1,324,383 1,286,020 
*Partly estimated. 7” 

Crop-year production 

c——————Percentage of activity ‘ c July 1 to ~ 

Dec. 5, Previous Dec. 6, Dec. 7, Dec. 9, Dec. 5, Dec. 6, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 

Northwest ....... 64 60 51 47 51 7,612,656 7,318,471 

Southwest ....... 85 80 74 66 67 12,551,601 11,885,831 

Buffalo .........- 63 65 64 68 54 4,570,283 4,443,360 

Central West— 

Eastern Div. ... 75 73 66 70 80 2,999,077 2,882,111 

Western Div. .. 58 53 43 55 58 1,489,692 1,262,210 

Southeast ....... 60 60 54 66 70 581,088 620,101 

N. Pacific Coast.. 76 58 58 77 59 2,907,820 2,802,136 

Totals ....... 73 68 62 62 61 32,712,217 31,114,220 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbis tivity 
Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 415,500 855,870 86 
Previous week 415,500 362,187 87 
Year ago ....... 415,500 309,922 75 
Two years ago... 415,500 275,061 66 
Five-year average .....+++++ vecceve 68 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...eeeeeeeeees one 64 
Kansas City 
Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 180,000 156,066 86 
Previous week .. 180,000 126,172 70 
Yer O80 .ccccce 180,000 143,308 80 
Two years ago... 180,000 106,595 59 
Five-year AVeTAZE ..... ce eeeeeeeeee 74 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....eeeereeeeeeee 74 
Wichita 
Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 56,700 46,579 82 
Previous week 56,700 34,239 60 
Year ago ....... 56,700 33,096 58 
Two years ago... 56,700 38,668 68 
Salina 
Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 56,100 47,050 84 
Previous week .. 56,100 47,567 85 
Year ago ....... 56,100 42,171 75 
Two years ago... 56,100 48,059 86 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 94,800 79,085 83 
Previous week 94,800 51,209 54 
Year QO .ccccie 130,800 73,391 56 
Two years ago... 141,600 103,676 73 
Five-year Average ......seeeeseves ° 63 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....cssssecvveee e 61 

Portland District 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5... © 73,200 49,073 67 
Previous week 73,200 46,777 64 
Year ago .seeeee 74,600 45,320 62 
Two years ago... 74,600 62,386 84 
Five-year average .......-. ec eccece ° 67 
Ten-year AVETAZE ...-eseeseeses eos 65 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 45,620 27,445 60 
Previous week 49,490 29,573 60 
Year ago ....... 19,800 10,733 54 
Two years ago... 51,900 34,530 66 
Five-year average ......eseeee eoece 64 


TOM-VORF AVETABS .ccccscccosesecss 66 
Production for current week is estimated. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, 8st. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 29-Dec, 5... 376,950 228,502 61 
Previous week .. 376,950 228,688 61 
YVOar GBO cecceee 389,550 190,377 49 
Two years ago... 389,550 174,450 45 
Five-year average ......ceeeeeeeeee 47 
OOIORS GURU c0ccavccesesocave 46 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 180,300 128,384 71 
Previous week 180,300 105,545 59 
Year ago ....... 179,100 101,939 57 
Two years ago... 180,900 94,189 52 
Five-year A@VCTAZE .....eeeeeeeeeees 53 
Ten-year average ..... OTT, Terre 49 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 182,760 136,694 74 
Previous week 185,140 135,330 73 
Year ago ....... 151,920 99,688 66 
Two years ago... 178,320 124,308 70 
PIVO"VORF BVGPARS oc cccccescecccnce 68 
TDOR-FORF GQVOTERS coccceciocecervecs ° 65 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and 8t. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 117,600 68,119 58 

Previous week .. 117,600 62,537 63 

WOOP GHO ccccsce 117,600 50,885 43 

Two years ago... 117,600 64,493 55 

WIVG-YORP GVETARS ccccciccccccseves 51 

BOM-FEEF QVOTERD ccc dcicccceccons 53 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 294,600 187,251 63 

Previous week 294,600 193,184 65 

Year ago ....... 294,600 190,267 . 

Two years ago... 289,800 197,968 6 

Five-year A@Verage ...cccceccccesees 65 

Ten-year AVETAGE ... cscs eeeseees ° 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and 8t. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, -——Northwest—, -——Buffalo——, 7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 





Nov. 29-Dec. 5.. 28,327 600,647 13,789 
Previous week .. 26,931 13,044 
Tw? weeks ago.. 27,820 14,734 
1041 ..ccce seeee 24,684 660,639 11,341 
1940 . -. 22,086 625,698 10,093 
1939 . 21,599 646,449 10,640 
BOOB cc cedivcrves 21,789 525,058 11,365 


Five-yr. average 23,687 


production to date production to date production to date 


297,305 7,022 174,022 49,138 1,071,974 


7,244 47,219 

7,522 50,076 
285,346 7,135 167.998 43.110 1,013 983 
268,083 7,424 168,579 39,603 962,360 
283,529 6,148 175,440 38.3887 1,005,418 
286,470 6,234 180,453 39,388 991,981 
284,147 6,793 173,298 41,926 1,009,143 
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REVISED OPA ORDER 
ON SECOND-HAND BAGS 


Some Changes Made in New Issue of 
Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 55 


Flour bags are included among nu- 
merous changes in provisions of the price 
regulation applying to second-hand tex- 
tile bags. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has reissued the entire regula- 
tion as Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 55. 

While maximum prices either remain 
unchanged or, for additional construc- 
tions, are in line with the ceilings pre- 
viously set, important changes in the 
regulation, effective Dec. 8, 1942, pro- 
vide for the following: 

1. The table of ceiling prices on sec- 
ond-hand bags sold by “trade descrip- 
tions” is approximately doubled to in- 
clude special types of bags for packaging 
such commodities as wool, potatoes, re- 
fined sugar, flour, rice and beans. 

2. Maximum prices are established for 
manufacturers’ sales of custom built 
small shipping bags made from used 
textile material. 

3. Several additional ceiling prices are 
added to the tables of maximum prices 
for second-hand bags in specified made- 
up sizes and qualities of materials. 

4. Charges which sellers of second- 
hand bags may add to the applicable 
maximum prices, which are “f.o.b. ship- 
ping point,’ when purchasers wish to 
buy on a delivered basis are set forth. 
However, an addition to the “evasion 
section” states that OPA will consider 
it an evasion to refuse to sell second- 
hand bags except on a delivered basis. 

5. Other evasive practices prohibited 
are (1) refusing to sell second-hand bags 
unless the purchaser buys or agrees to 
buy a printing, stenciling or other serv- 
ice in connection with the sale, and (2) 
refusing to sell “unprocessed” or “as 
rise” bags unless the purchaser also pur- 
chases or agrees to purchase a quantity 
of “processed” or “in order” bags. 

6. Second-hand bags which are filled 
with a commodity are excluded from the 
regulation since, with the issuance of 
the General Maximum Price Regulation, 
maximum prices for the combined pack- 
age and commodity for most commodi- 
ties sold in second-hand bags have been 
established. 

7. With the exclusion of filled second- 
hand containers from the revised regu- 
lation, the prohibition against deposit 
charges in excess of the unprocessed 
price on such bags is eliminated as un- 
necessary. The General Maximum Price 
Regulation or, in certain instances, Reg- 
ulation 165—Services—will control de- 
posit charges. 

8. The definitions of “processed” and 
“unprocessed” bags are amended. 

9. The requirement that buyers and 
sellers of second-hand bags must keep 
records of bags on hand and on order 
at the close of each month is deleted. 
A War Production Board requirement 
under Conservation Order M-221 makes 
these OPA inventory records unneces- 
sary. The WPB order requires all deal- 
ers, users and emptiers who had on hand 
at any time during the year 1942, a quan- 
tity of more than 15,000 textile bags 
(exclusive of textile bags. made of cot- 
ton): to make monthly inventory, re- 
ceipt and usage reports to WPB. 

10. Every seller delivering 100 or more 
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second-hand bags must furnish the buyer 
with an invoice or other memorandum 
containing certain specified information. 
This requirement will operate as a self- 
enforcing device. 

11. Provision is made that after the 
effective date of the revised regulation 
all sales and deliveries must be made at 
prices not in excess of the maximum 
prices now established. This omits the 
previous provision that contracts en- 
tered into prior to March 30, 1942, under 
the terms of and at prices in compli- 
ance with the schedule then in effect 
might be carried out at the contract 
price. Because long term contracts for 
the purchase of second-hand bags are 
not frequent, OPA considers that the 
period of approximately eight months is 
more than sufficient to allow completion 
of early contracts. 

Detailed copies of the revised Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 55 may be 
obtained from the OPA. 

v¥ 
Cotton Bag Prices Set 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Specific maxi- 
mum prices for cotton seamless bags, 
used extensively in the packaging of seed, 
were supplied Nov. 28 by the Office of 
Price Administration to replace “for- 
mula prices” for these containers as de- 
termined under the cotton products regu- 
lation. 

The cents-per-bag ceilings for cotton 
seamless bags are provided for four 
mills and one distributor. For bags, 
20x45 inches, weighing 1 lb and of 2-bu 
capacity the maximums in cents per bag 
for carload lots are as follows: Bemis 
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The resignation of L, J. Schumaker as 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation has been announced by Grover C. 
Patton, chairman of the board of the or- 
ganization. 

In accepting Mr. Schumaker’s resigna- 
tion, the executive committee expressed 
appreciation for the loyal service he had 
given the association and emphasized the 
time and sacrifice that such a position 
demands. Mr. Schumaker is president of 
the American Cone & Pretzel Co., Phila- 
del phia. 

The committee has asked Ralph D. 
Ward, president of Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to serve out: the un- 
expired term. Although he has not of- 
ficially accepted the job, he has indicated 
that he will consider it. 


Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., 361; 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., 364%; Dana Warp Mills, West- 
brook, Maine, 3314; Royal River Mills, 
Inc., Yarmouth, Maine, 353; Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Bag Co., 3534. 

Specific provision is made for odd sizes 
of seamless bags. 

Prior to the Nov. 28 change, these sell- 
ers established their individual maximum 
prices through the formula pricing 
method of Regulation 118 by calculating 
their weighted average price of sales dur- 
ing the base period of the regulation, 
July 21 to Aug. 15, 1941. However, 
since this period does not represent the 
customary market season for sales of 
these bags to the seed trade, OPA has 
determined that the formula prices es- 
tablished are not entirely appropriate. 
Petitions for adjustment were filed by 
three of the producers. 

The specific prices were determined by 
OPA after an investigation of production 
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costs of the commodity. These new ceil. 
ings are 2%,@38c bag higher than the 
formula prices determined by the various 
companies but are still about 11/4c below 
the March, 1942, prices of these com. 
panies—the prices which would have pre. 
vailed under the General 
Price Regulation. 

The lower ceiling price for one pro- 
ducer, Dana Warp Mills, reflects the 
fact that this manufacturer distributes 
through the Cincinnati Bag Co., which 
competes directly with the other named 
sellers. 

On sales of less than carload lots, each 
seller may add to the above maximum 
price the differential (in cents per bag) 
which he offered to purchasers during 
March, 1942. Bemis Bro. Bag Co. and 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills are to offer 
the same terms of sale as were offered 
to purchasers during March, 1942, while 
terms of sale for the remaining three 
sellers are net 10 days, f.o.b. mill. 


Maximum 


<> 





Southwestern Operatives Told 
About Women Plant Employees 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The results of four 
months’ experience in employing women 
for several types of flour mill work were 
discussed by C. A. Roulston, General 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, before a meet- 
ing of District 2, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, on Dec. 5. The luncheon 
program was held at the Hotel President 
here. 

Mr. Roulston described the program 
as “reasonably successful.” He explained 
that state and federal labor laws must 
be studied, and that so far it had been 
possible to employ women only for cer- 
tain types of light packing, sweeping and 
sack cleaning. His company, which has 
to date employed 35 women in its Kan- 
sas City plant, has set up qualifications 
that limit ages to the bracket from 18 
to 35, set a minimum height at 5 ft 2 in, 
and minimum weight at 132 lbs. A 
standard uniform, consisting of a one- 
piece coverall with short sleeves, has 
been devised. A tam with a full crown 
is also designated, and medium shoes 
with full toes are required. For the 
sake of safety and-to avoid the possibil- 
ity that foreign materials might be 
dropped into finished products, jewelry 
and nail polish are prohibited. The 
speaker said that original uniforms were 


furnished by the mill, but that the em- 
ployees bought duplicates at cost through 
the company. 

Among the difficulties involved was 
the fact that women could not do some 
of the miscellaneous tasks that ordinarily 
accompany such a job, for example, as 
sweeping. Because the amount of weight 
they could lift was limited, the speaker 
said, it was necessary to have male as- 
sistance for some chores that would be 
done by men as a matter of routine. 
Studies had indicated, he stated, that 
female help was about 75% as eflicient. 
as male. A _ permanent basis of pay 
has not as yet been set, but so far women 
have been paid 75% of the prevailing 
rate paid males for the same work. It 
is understood that they will be employed 
only for the duration, and negotiations 
are in progress to take them into union 
membership at a reduced fee. 

Mr. Roulston was asked whether wom- 
en had been employed as oilers, and he 
said that they had not. A clarification 
of labor law restrictions concerning wom- 
en working with moving machinery was 
being awaited, he said. He also stated 
that the accident rate has been compar- 
able to or even lower than that established 
by male employees for similar work. 


in 





Winter Wheat Area Gets General 
Snow to Aid Moisture Reserves 


A general snow, Dec. 5, fell on un- 
frozen ground over the wheat belt of 
Kansas and reached down into Oklahoma. 

Measured moisture at Dodge City was 
less than one half an inch, but there was 
more north, northwest and eastward and 
not so much southwest of Dodge. The 
snow fell evenly with little wind and 
covered all the wheat fields. Over the 
warm earth it will soak down to the 
roots and help restore moisture reserves. 
This snow was very timely for it was 
preceded by several weeks of dry, windy 
weather and there was universal com- 
plaint that wheat was suffering and 
would soon show the effects of too many 
warm, dry days. 

Cold winter weather would have re- 
tarded deterioration but a snow blanket 
preserves the earth unfrozen, adds to the 


‘ 


moisture and coming as it does is a har- 
binger of more snow. All this is very 
important for moisture reserves are only 
about half of what they were a year «go. 

With moisture somewhat deficient, it 
is reassuring to growers to have a snow 
blanket at this time of the year for it 
may remain for some time, since winter 
is now here, and with the soil free from 
frost the conditions are markedly pointed 
up. 

If the snow persists it will mean the 
marketing of thousands of cattle and 
sheep. Provision for severe weather is 
still not adequate on many western farms, 
and tens.of thousands of these animals 


‘’ -belong to: feeders from other communities 


who take advantage of the rich fall 
wheat pasturage, planning to move when 
the wheat pasture is not available. 
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More Bread, Less Wind 
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Bakers’ Group Proposes Return 
to Compact Loaves During War 


How to help the war effort and to con- 
sume more surplus wheat were the sub- 
jects taken up at a well attended bakers’ 
meeting held in Detroit recently. 

Faced with the fact that there will be 
no increase in the price of bread to the 
consumer in spite of rising costs of in- 
gredients and labor, it was emphasized 
at the meeting that the only thing left 
for the baker to do is to effect economies. 

The committee appointed to draft an 
economy program reporteg: “Wheat con- 
sumption has steadily decreased for 15 
years or more while balloon-type bread 
has steadily increased in length and num- 
ber of slices without increasing weight 
of bread. Realizing that bread is con- 
sumed in the home by the slice with 
little regard to the weight of the slice, 
the committee proposes that the baking 
industry advisory committee propose to 
the OPA that the baking industry be 
requested to increase baked weight pro- 
portionately in our present pan sizes. 

In a letter to the ‘bakirig industry, 
E.L. (Jack) Schafer, of Peter Pan Bak- 
eries, Kalamazoo, Mich., chairman of the 
bakers’ committee, says: 

“It is the opinion of the committee 
that we should add 2 oz of baked weight 
to our 16-oz and 20-oz white and dark 
bread and 4 oz to our 24-oz loaf; charge 
the consumer Ic for every 2 oz increase 
in baked weight. This is a reasonable 
charge. To illustrate, today on our lead- 
ing loaf the housewife is paying .01lc per 
20z of bread. Our proposal would cost 
her less. It would actually represent 
a saving to her through a_ lower 
price per ounce, and at the same time 
would improve the quality of bread by 
getting away from the objectionable bal- 
loon-type loaf. 

“Under our proposal: 

“1.—We will have more nutritive value 
and increased enrichment per slice which 
is now so important due to the rationing 
of meat, fats, sugar, dairy products, etc. 

“2—Adding more wheat to one-piece 
loaf present pan size would definitely 
improve quality and grain of bread. 

“8.—Twisting and cross panning defi- 
nitely being out of the picture will elim- 
inate some skilled help, will reduce per- 
sonnel and prolong life of vital equip- 
ment. 

“4.—If the government should eliminate 
slicing, as they have done in Canada, 
more compact loaves will be better 
adapted to home slicing. 

“S.—There would be a saving of 10% 
in use of wax paper excluding inner 
wrapper which would not be necessary 
in a compact loaf. Wax is a vital war 
material. 

“6.—Bread production would increase 
10% per man hour by the manufacture 
of heavier units. 

“1.—Compact loaves will conserve oven 
Space and baking time per pound of 
bread; would conserve space in plants, on 
the racks and trucks, which is very vital 
today. 

“8—The one-piece compact heavier 
loaf would lessen cripples at the molder 
and wrapping machine in the plant and in 
the trucks. 

“9.—We will not need new pans to put 





this program into effect and when pans 
wear out less tin will be required to bake 
the same poundage. 

“Furthermore, we definitely know that 
the keeping qualities of bread would 
be improved, considerably more bread 
would be consumed. The per capita 
consumption of wheat would increase and 


might approach the pre-World War I 
level. In those days, we made a more 
compact loaf. 

“Eliminate the frills, cut out the prac- 
tices that have decreased consumption 
and increased costs. Let’s get back to 
the old-fashioned compact loaf of bread 
that we all remember and liked so well. 
Let’s give the farmers a lift by making 
it easier for America to consume more 
of its surplus farm-products and by so 
doing help the war by saving vital ma- 
terials.” 

“The idea we suggest is now being 
put into operation by the manufacturers 
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of canned soup. They are putting more 
solids into the same can size and the 
public is paying two cents more per 
can. They are getting more value by 
increasing the solids and leaving out some 
of the water. We could do the same 
by giving them more bread and less 
wind.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CHRISTMAS PARTY SET 
New York, N. Y.—The ‘annual Christ- 
mas party of the Metropolitan Produc- 
tion Men’s Club has been scheduled for 
Dec. 18. ‘ 





The Rule By | 
SLAVERY AND STARVATION 





Is Being Replaced With That of 
FREEDOM Anp FOOD 


It’s a Big Job for Which the Milling Industry Is 
Slated to Play a Major Part 


4% 4 4 The United Nations are now on the march. . . . As our fighting 
men move into each new land and territory, they replace the Rule by Slav- 
ery and Starvation with that of Freedom and Food. To supply a big part 


of this food, the milling industry must prepare now. 
ment up to peak production efficiency. 


Bring your equip- 


Lowered operating costs mean 


savings . . . an opportunity to increase your purchases of War Bonds. 





At Kansas City our complete department for roll grinding 
Take advantage of 


and corrugating is ready to serve you. 
our facilities for this type of work. 





Our St. Louis Plant is equally well equipped for service on 
roll grinding and corrugating and the work is done either at 


St. Louis or Kansas City whichever is most convenient to you. 


Let us give you details of our reconditioning and repeir facilities, 


and how they save you money. 


« Qur Best Wishes for the Season are « 
VICTORY: IN« ’°43 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


1216-24 South 8th Street 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
2218 East 


13th Street 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bblis 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 












WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


9 

The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
he Pacifi¢ Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 















VITAL WAR ISSUES AIRED 
AT N.A.M. WAR CONGRESS 


New York, N. Y.—The opinions of lead- 
ers of American industry on vital war 
issues were aired at a War Congress of 
American Industry, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers at 
its annual convention held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Dec. 2-4. 

The three-day 
around the general theme of “Making 
America Strong” through proper han- 
dling of war power, man power and 
peace power, presented a lengthy list of 
the nation’s most outstanding figures 
representing Federal agencies, Govern- 
ment departments, industrial leaders, 
Army and Navy officials, economists, pub- 
lishers and journalists and a host of other 
personalities well known to the great 
American public. 


conference centering 


In all, approximately 100 speakers ap- 
peared with messages of such timely im- 
portance as to command front page ac- 
knowledgment by the daily 
throughout the country and warrant re- 
printing in full if space permitted. 


press 


Specifically, problems discussed at the 
individual sessions included transporta- 
tion, war production, economic stabiliza- 
tion, civilian industry, manpower and 
selective service, labor relations, 
problems, taxes, post war problems, in- 


wage 


dustry at war and the responsibility of 
management in the post-war world. 

Throughout the convention a patriotic 
vein of constructive criticism was noted 
with considerable emphasis placed on the 
necessity of better government control 
of war production and civilian supplies. 

This need of better management was 
pointed out in the keynote address by 
William P. Witherow, retiring president 
of N.A.M., and president of Blaw-Knox 
Co. He urged the United States to or- 
ganize a war cabinet, composed of the 
administrative head of each important 
division of the war effort, including a 
single production administrator with full 
authority over war material production. 

Alluding to the labor situation he com- 
mented that labor should be so handled 
as to keep its no-strike pledge, suppress 
absenteeism and stop jurisdictional 
strikes. 

Expresident Herbert Hoover in a dis- 
cussion of “Some Principles of Civilian 
Economic Organization in Total War,’ 
stated that “all functions and authority 
in respect to a particular (war) activity 
must be concentrated in the hands of a 
single administrator.” He urged the 
creation of a war council composed of 
top administrators to work with the 
President, each with sole responsibility 
in his single phase of the war effort. 

Following this viein of reasoning, N. A. 
M. called for United States food control 
under a single administrator in a resolu- 
tion adopted at the conference. It further 
advocated the end of war strikes declar- 
ing that “the time has come when labor 
must stop all strikes hindering war pro- 
duction.” 

The entire program from the opening 
strains of our National Anthem to the 
closing banquet featuring Donald M. Nel- 
son, chairman of the War Production 
Board, and Henry J. Kaiser, president 
of Henry J. Kaiser Co., was inspiring, 
constructive, and reflected the whole- 


hearted co-operation of more than 4,000. 


of this country’s leaders of our indus- 
trial might attending the war Congress. 
Frederick Coolidge Crawford, presi- 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Cre 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Comp 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


High Ratio Cake Flours 
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Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


FAMILY FLOUR 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 


Garland Milling Co. 








“Golden Loaf” ms0 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
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GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf vol 


fairly priced. 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 


producing excellent flavor and texture— 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


ume, 








THE 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ 





_ Shellabarger Mills 


KANSAS 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Hunter’s CRE 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


e 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours . 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











We are always ready —" fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








wy the Metropolitan Buyers 
‘or Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW wasy FLOUR MILLSCO. 
LIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Pen Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 





Salina, Kansas 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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dent of Thompson Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land, manufacturers of aircraft and au- 
tomotive parts, was elected president of 
N. A. M. to succeed William P. Witherow. 
Mr. Crawford, a distant relative of the 
late President Calvin Coolidge, will take 
office on Jan 1. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LITTLE CHANGE EXPECTED 
IN WHEAT MARKET TREND 


Grain marketing specialists in the De- 





‘ partment of Economics and Extension 


Service of Kansas State College state 
that not much change in wheat prices 
is expected until permanent flour price 
ceilings are announced and provision is 
made for the release of wheat under 
loan. Current wheat prices at Kansas 
City are near the highest level possible 
under the present flour price ceiling. 
There is no definite information in 
regard to when permanent flour price 
ceilings and plans for release of loan 
wheat will be announced, but it seems 
doubtful if it will be during early De- 
cember. When the new schedules are 
announced, it is probable that prices 
may vary a few cents in either direction 
from present levels, but no major 
changes in the wheat price level are ex- 
pected. When a permanent program is 
announced it is probable that market 
prices will adjust quickly to the new 
flour price ceilings. After such adjust- 
ment is made, it is expected that wheat 
prices will remain on a steady level until 
the approach of the maturity date of the 
1942 wheat loans, which is April 30, 1943. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“FREE” WHEAT IN KANSAS 
TAKEN READILY BY BUYERS 


Hutcuinson, Kansas.—Demand for 
cash wheat continues good in spite of 
a heavy run of free wheat from west- 
ern Kansas sheds and makeshift storage 
bins. The pre-Christmas rush, stimu- 
lated by the best cash price in some 
time, has been in progress for three 
weeks and demand has been so keen at 
times that buyers have behaved in the 
same manner as women at a bargain 
rummage sale. Receipts here for the 
three weeks beginning Nov. 16 have 
totaled nearly 1,700 cars. Flour sales 
have not justified the keen demand, 
which is mostly attributed to conver- 
sion of December futures into cash 
wheat. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE WILL 
COLLECT SEEDS FOR RUSSIA 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A national or- 
ganization to collect seed for Russia has 
been established. The state committee 
named for Minnesota is as follows: presi- 
dent, J. S. Jones, secretary of the Min- 
nesota Farm Bureau Federation; treas- 
urer, Stanley Folsom, Twin City Seed 
Co; R. F. Crim, secretary, Minnesota 
Crop Improvement Association, and H. 
O. Putnam, secretary, Northwest Crap 
Improvement Association. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PLEADS GUILTY UNDER FOOD ACT 

Denver, Coto.—Rudolph Boskowitz, 
owner of the Star Bakery, Denver, whole- 
sale plant, pleaded guilty to charges of 
violating the Pire Food Act and was 
fined $100 last week by Judge J. Foster 
Symes in U. S. District Court at Denver. 
Similar charges against Sam Boskowitz, 
co-owner, were dismissed, as he is at 
present serving with the U, S, army, 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Here is “Sunshine Quality” in flour 
in a dull world. 











Milled from the quality cream of 
America’s greatest bread wheat 


field 


“Sunny Kansas” comes to the baker 
with smiling confidence that it will 
assure him 


Brighter loaves, brighter business, 
brighter days, even brighter profits. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ° - 





WHEAT FLOUR 


KANSAS institute 











Country- Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


“we 
WALL"ROGALSKY MILLING col 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS 




















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, N. y. 
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SLANTS ON CEILINGS 


An important flour jobber in a south- 
ern state normally distributes three 
grades and brands of flour. The first is 
an advertised and locally popular flour, 
and his ceiling on it is around $9 bbl, 
in smaller sacks. The other two are 
good but less well known flours with his 
ceilings around $6.80. 

The other day he found himself well 
situated as to stock and bookings of the 
premium flour but running low on the 
others. He sounded out the mills for 
prices and found them all too high. 
Then he went shopping by long distance 
trying to find a mill that could sell him 
at a price which would enable him to 
operate under his ceiling. 

No luck. The best he could do was 
to find a mill quotation that would give 
him an even break for handling. The 
other prices meant that it would cost him 
money through paying more for the flour 
than he could sell it for. 

He is, however, sitting pretty on his 
fancy brand so long as it lasts. And but 
for that he would be out of the flour 
business. Fortunately he finds that much 
of his trade is so well off that it wants 
the best whatever the cost. 


¥ ¥ 


A well known midwestern member of 
the feed trade the other day returned 
from Washington where he had been 
called to take a hand in conferences hav- 
ing to do with certain revisions in and 
applications of feed ceilings. Getting 
back to touch with his own affairs, one 
of the first difficulties he ran into was 
salesmen reporting kicks because the 
company’s prices on certain feeds were 
higher than the ceiling. 

The situation being somewhat over his 
head, he called a flour miller friend by 
long distance and asked for advice as 
to how the feed ceilings applied to this 
particular situation. The miller, after 
gathering the particulars, assured the 
feed man that his prices were, in truth 
and in fact, above the ceiling and he 
would better get them down or he might 
go to jail. 

Then the miller said: “What did you 
say you were doing down at Washing- 
ton?” 

And the feed man replied: “Oh, I was 
helping to work out some of these 
damned feed ceiling rules.” 

Before the conversation ended the feed 
man said he also had discovered they 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


were about out of flour and needed 500 
bbls and asked what was the ceiling. 
The miller said: “You'll have to wait 
a minute. We seem to have a different 
ceiling for about every customer and 
I’ll have to look up to find out just what 
yours is.” 


“COFFEE-STRETCHING”’ FAILS 

The experiment of Bickford’s, the res- 
taurant chain, in stretching coffee by 
adding cereals, came to a sudden and 
inglorious end after 10 days’ trial when 
it was apparent that customers just 
wouldn’t take it. 

The management is making the amend 
honorable by placing on each table a 
small card headed: “Oh, boy, . . . did 


* 


we make a mistake!” The apology con- 
tinues: “We thought we were smart. 
We were running short of coffee. We 
thought we could add cereal and stretch 
it out so all could have a cup. 

“But did our customers tell us where 
to get off! Wow!!! They told us in 
no uncertain terms! So we hot-footed 
it right straight back to pure coffee, 
hoping we could squeeze by some other 
way. Well—if it happens, as we feel 
sure it must, then we will simply have 
to say—Sorry, boys, we’re just fresh 
out of coffee. Confession is good for 
the soul.” 

Failure of this noble experiment is 
disappointing to other restaurants who 
had hoped that cereal coffee might offer 
a solution of the cut in coffee supplies. 


* * 


Let’s Make the Deadlines 


From an Editorial in “Advertising Age” 


An interesting advertisement in the Nov. 23 issue of Ad- 
vertising Age, signed by the Branham Company, called atten- 
tion to the difficulties which are confronted by publishers in 
the production of daily newspapers, and the need for greater 
efforts on the part of advertisers and agencies in the delivery 


of advertising material. 
and should be followed. 


We believe the suggestion was timely 


In the same issue was reported a letter sent by H. M. 
Dunlap, publisher of Cosmopolitan, to advertisers and agencies 
calling attention to this situation and urging “closer attention 
to our rate card closing dates” for the delivery of advertising 


copy and plates. 


“To the extent that current conditions permit,” added 
Mr. Dunlap, “we will continue to co-operate in the acceptance 


of unavoidably late material.” 


We-have an idea that publishers have spoiled a good many 
advertisers and agency production men by permitting the 
latter to feel that they can disregard closing dates with im- 


punity. 


When they find that plates delivered long after the 


publication has officially closed are actually accepted and 
printed, they are only human in taking advantage of the situa- 


tion next time. ... 


A general tightening up of production methods would 
enable advertisers to make deadlines, and would likewise save 
a lot of expense in production which in war time it should not 
be necessary for advertisers and publishers to absorb. 


* 


* * 
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MILLER’S COST CARD 


“In a recent article mention was made 
of taxes and all additional costs of many- 
facturing a barrel of flour, and it was 
asked that you figure closely and see if 
your cost and delivery would not be 
around $1.80 bbl. Since this is out of 
line with the estimated cost as set up iti 
Mr. Poindexter’s cost card as shown in 
the bulletin each week, I have secured 
from one of our millers, whose cost ac- 
counting system is A-1l, a schedule of 
costs. He gives the cost of producing, 
selling and delivering flour based upon 
a continuous 12-hour day operation for 
a 30-day period as follows: 


Per bbl 
Manufacturing cost—labor only......$ .2649 
pe Roe eee -0664 
Mechanical cost—maintenance labor 


SE: Da. Rive SUM Ae SWS UCR. OO bal © 604 0. 0 0221 
Watchman expense 
Delivery and loading expense—labor 





OE 64 6sb nN 605 6ben' 6s 0bsbereceenes -1610 
CEPTOD GROMER. 5c ccecc esse sectcsseces 0528 
Truck operations, including tires 

gas and depreciation .............. -1400 
WE. nn 006 080060 6.0 eect esr ee Feccces 1000 
EROUTORGS 2c cccccvccesccescceevcccess -0300 
po Peeerer err ay 0200 
Interest on investment 1500 
BOMIME cccccccrscvcccces 2500 
PP TGOME cc rceccesesecreceevececs -2000 
SE och «66.00 se S.0hOC Sree 00 SFO 0% 00 006 .3300 
Executive salary—nothing 
Profit—nothing 

POE DATESE COM on cecciccesccccces. $1.8131 


Some items in the above may not 
apply to you but you have other costs 
that would balance them off. This manu- 
facturing cost, I must admit, is higher 
than we have been figuring, but a care- 
ful comparison has shown us that we 
have been disregarding items of cost 
that should be used in figuring actual 
cost. It, no doubt, would do us all good 
to make comparisons from time to time 
and I give you this miller’s cost card for 
this purpose.”—Comment by W. A. Hen- 
derson in the Piedmont Bulletin. 


BAKING DAY 
Again my weekly baking’s done; 
Again I’ve watched sheer magic spun 
Of ingredients stored in 


_ Icebox, ewpboard shelves, flour bin, 


And I stand now—I once so proud 
Of culinary skill—head bowed 
In humblest gratitude before 
Plenty, though a world’s at war, 
All my being steeped in prayer 
For starving peoples otherwhere 
Who'd sell their souls—O bitter price!— 
For crumbs from off a moldy slice, 
While my dear family still is fed 
Ginger cake and wheaten bread. 
Eruet Romie FULLer 
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MILLING PRODUCTION 


Production 


ACCOMPLISHING,— Considered on 
a ton-mile basis; freight traffic in 1942 
will be about 32.6% greater than it was 
last year. Carloadings, however, have 
been reported as only about 2% higher 
than in 1941. The difference comes from 
the successful program which called for 
heavier carloadings and-longer hauls. In 
October, more tons of freight were carried 
more miles than in any other period of 


bh TAA. 


BLENDING.—The British government 
announced last month that small amounts 
of barley and oat flour would be added to 
“national wheatmeal” (long-extraction 
flour) and that potato flour would also be 


history. 


used as a supplement when available in 
sufficient quantity. Original plans had 
been to blend rye flour with the standard 
British wheat product, but rye supplies 
were far short of the requirement. Farm- 
ers are now being encouraged to grow 
as much millable rye as they can. 


ee 


EXPLODING.—The effect of an er- 
roneous report late last month was some- 
thing like that of a stick of bombs. Ex- 
citement started when a story was cir- 
culated that the food section of the Of- 
fice of Civilian Supply had under consid- 
eration a drastic war program for flour 
and bread. Here’s what happened: Con- 
fidential proposals written by government 
food officials merely as a basis for dis- 
cussion accidentally were made public with 
the connotation that they might be the 
prelude to a government order. The four- 
point memorandum suggested mandatory 
enrichment of all white flour and bread, 
a reduction in the amounts of patent and 
clear flours produced to 70% of the total 
wheat flour production in 1941, the addi- 
tion of soy, peanut and cottonseed flours 
to mot less than 15% of the patent and 
clears made by each mill, and a great 
increase in the production of whole wheat 
flour... . Officials of the food section 
were quick to make it plain that the re- 
port was entirely in error. The proposals 
were proposals only, and were intended 
merely for points of discussion with vari- 


SECTION 


PEA 


ous food groups. Discussion led to ob- 
jections, and the objections brought forth 
a set of recommendations officially re- 
leased and trade com- 
mittees. Completely “informal” and in 
no way a forerunner of government ac- 


to nutritionists 


.. And a Werp 
| Merry Christmas 
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tion, the revised items are concerned with 
the promotion of certain types of breads 
during wartime. Enrichment of all white 
flour and bread is prescribed, and the 
wider use of whole wheat and long-ex- 
traction flours is urged. Another bread 
recommended is a type containing high- 
protein legume flours. The fifth point in 
the proposals advises a broadening of 
educational programs centered around the 
nutritive value of wheat products. 


o<e-oe 


COMMENTING.—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation had this to say about 
the earlier and incorrect publicity: it was 
felt that although the drastic proposals 
had been proved to be without grounds, 
the industry could expect increasing at- 
tention from food officials. Government 
orders might eventually come. The feder- 
ation’s view is that the best way to avoid 
proposals which might upset the whole 
framework of flour and bread production 
is to support the enrichment program im- 
mediately and vigorously. 


VIEWING.—Speaking before the Traf- 
fic Club at Minneapolis recently, Willis 
C. Helm, vice president of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. and president of the Millers 
National Federation, viewed milling past 
and present and said that the outlook for 
the industry today was not a dark one. 
He sketched the factors which, following 
the first World War, had forced many 
firms out of business, and said that there 
was at present a stable domestic mar- 
ket sufficient to make possible a reason- 
able living for all operators. 


WII 


BALANCING.—In a change of the 
War Production Board setup that concen- 
trated responsibility for allocation of ma- 
terials with vice chairman Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, Donald D. Davis, president of 
General Mills, Inc., was named head of 
a newly formed program bureau. Mr. 
Davis has been with the agency since 
September. His new job is one of balanc- 
ing, for he must make the supply of ma- 
terials meet the demand for them. 


i 


ENTICING.—Bread reached the head- 
lines of newspapers in November through 
the eapriciousness of a female elephant 
that suddenly left a high school per- 
formance in Wabash, Indiana, and roamed 
the countryside for several days. The 
most famous of wheaten products may 
have typified advantages of home to her, 
for after several attempts to capture the 
animal had failed she gave herself up 
without resistance at the offer of 30 loaves 


of bread. 


EXPERIMENTING.—Wide study of 
methods which would reduce the bulk of 
various foods has included consideration 
of flour compression, and, at the request 
of the government, several mill labora- 
tories have conducted experimental work 
along this line. Although compression 
of flour has no present commercial value, 
it might be a necessary step toward meet- 
ing certain shipping requirements. Brief 
reports upon progress of the research in- 
dicate that flour may be compressed hy- 
draulically to about 66% of the space oc- 
cupied by a normally packed product. 
There are a number of problems involved 
that must be studied further, however. 

















Let’s LOOK. 
at WHEAT— 





































and the 


FORSTER 
Wheat 


Conditioner 
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The FORSTER WHEAT CONDITIONER is manufactured and 
sold under process and apparatus patents Nos. 1711574 and 2205814. 
It is ESSENTIAL to ECONOMICAL MILLING, and EARLY 
DELIVERY is possible on EARLY ORDERS. 








FORSTER 





]F you have been thinking of wheat 

as just a mass of similar bodies 
made of starch—or something—and 
wrapped up in paper-like material that 
is more-or-less fibrous, it might sur- 
prise you if you could look at some 
well-prepared sections of the grain 
through a microscope. You could see 
the starch, in granular form, seeming- 
ly packed into rooms with cellulose 
walls, and you’d see that there was 
something else in the rooms, too, in 
the spaces left vacant by the globular 
granules of starch. 





= could see that the wrapping 

was not just one layer of some- 
thing, but several layers. Some are 
plainly thin cellulose that looks like 
cigarette paper—and is like it. This 
may be rather thick or rather thin, 
but an interesting thing is that strips 
of it are continuous from the outside 
of the wrapper to the innermost part 
of the material wrapped. 


HIS network, like the roots, the 

trunk and the branches of trees, 
forms a conveying system. Moisture 
enters the berries by way of these 
cellulose conduits. It can soak into 
the starch and the gluten materials 
and make all of them soft, sticky or 
rubbery—as is the case with “tough” 
wheat, but it can be stopped while it is 
still nearly all in the cellulose strips. 
Then, even though the grain contains 
all the moisture the miller wants it 
to have, rupturing occurs at the pcints 
where the cellulose separates the ber- 
ries into “rooms,” for cellulose is 
weakened by water. Try it on a piece 
of writing paper. 


OW can moisture be “placed” to 

insure this easy rupturing? By 
putting the FORSTER WHEAT 
CONDITIONER to work in your 
mill! How is the FORSTER CON- 
DITIONER able to make water be- 
have as described? . . . We'd like to 
tell you, but there isn’t room here. 
But a full and logical explanation is 
yours for the asking. Why not write 
us? 
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Plan to Produce Wheat Meal 
for Alcohol Nears Completion 


Details of requirements for processing 
wheat to be used by distillers in alcohol 
production are rapidly being worked out. 
The desired product has been described 
as 2 granular type flour, amounting to 
about 60% of the wheat. The by-product 
is to be sold for animal feed. Removal 
of most of the bran is evidently neces- 
sary to offset problems in the distilla- 
tion process. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. will turn 
over a minimum of 100,000,000 bus of 
wheat to a number of flour mills next 
year for conversion into a product that 
will be made into industrial alcohol as 
the first step toward the vital produc- 
tion of smokeless powder and synthetic 
rubber. It is expected that the mills 
chosen will devote only a portion of their 
capacity to this work. The selection of 
milis will probably depend to a great 
extent upon their location in relationship 
to wheat stocks and distilleries. 

Investigation of utilizing flour milling 
capacity in this way began several months 
ago when it appeared that the grinding 
facilities of distilleries would not be 


sufficient to meet expanding needs of 
the army and navy. Following a study 
of available capacity and the technical 
problems involved, Frank Hutchison, for- 
merly head of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co., was called to Washing- 
ton as a consultant to the grain products 
division of the food branch of the WPB. 
His knowledge of wheat and flour mill- 
ing problems will be useful to the agency 
in carrying on the program. 

In discussing the plan, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation stated that several mills 
had for some time been working experi- 
mentally to develop a product that 
could be successfully used in the produc- 
tion of alcohol, and since the program 
had already passed the experimental 
stage, it was not expected that further 
experimental contracts with mills would 
be made. Conferences between WPB 
officials and representatives of the mill- 
ing industry must be held, the federation 
suggested, with such matters as the meth- 
od by which the wheat would be ac- 
quired by mills, and the manner in which 
millers would be paid for their services, 
to be worked out. 


-— 





” Peinaiinn Advises 
Check on Label Law 


Wasuincton, D. C.—W. G. Campbell, 
of the Food and Drug Administration, 
is asking for information in regard to 
the efforts which producers and dis- 
tributors of enriched flour are making to 
properly revise their labels to bring them 
into conformity with the labeling re- 
quirements of the special dietary regula- 
tions. 


U. S. Specifications 
Include Enrichment 


Wasuinotox, D. C.—A new federal 
specification for wheat flour, supersed- 
ing N.F, 481 which has been in effect 
since March 8, 1981, has been approved 
by the Director of Procurement for use 
by all government departments. The 
new specifications list two types of flour, 
hard wheat and soft wheat, and under 
each type is listed plain and enriched. 

Under the heading general require- When the regulations went into effect 
ments, the specifications provide that the on May 18, 1942, Mr. Campbell outlined 
flour: the manner in which labels on enriched 

“Shall be well milled from sound flour could be made to conform without 
wheat free from smut, weed seeds and abandoning valuable label stocks. Now 
other foreign material. Shall be of good he asks for information as to the diffi- 
odor and flavor, and of white or creamy culties encountered and as to the time 
white color. Shall contain not more than when full compliance may be expected. 
13.5% of moisture. Shall be capable It appears appropriate at this time 
of yielding a product of good volume, for millers generally to take stock of 
texture, odor and taste’ and shall be their labeling situation, the Millers Na- 
bleached flour, unless unbleached is pre- tional Federation advises. The new regu- 
scribed in the invitation for bids.” lations have now been in effect for six 

The specification states that enriched months. This would seem to be ample 
flour of any type shall contain in each time for millers to make the necessary 
pound of the finished product the fol- adjustments in their labels, particularly 
lowing ingredients: in view of the liberal manner in which 

Thiamin (vitamin B,), not less than the FDA will permit these changes to be 
1,66 mg and not more than 2.5 mg; made, the federation declares. Of course, 

Niacin or niacin amide, not less than it takes time to clear the channels of 
6 mg and not more than 24 mg; distribution of incorrect labels which en- 

Iron, not less than 6 mg and not more tered these channels before the regula- 
than 24 mg; tions became effective. 

Riboflavin (vitamin B,)—(when legally “To the best of our knowledge,” the 
effective) flour shall contain not less than federation states, “millers are not now 
1.2 mg and not more than 1.8 mg. using any of these old labels on current 
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shipments, and certainly are not ordering 
any new bags or labels printed with the 
old legend. If they are, they should 
take steps immediately to correct their 
labels in any one of the several ways 
indicated as satisfactory. 

“If millers are experiencing any in- 
surmountable difficulties, they should ad- 
vise us of these difficulties promptly.” 
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Hecker Concern Begins 


Ad Series on Nutrition 


New York, N. Y.—The Hecker Prod- 
ucts Corp. has started four intensive 
newspaper advertising campaigns in be- 
half of its flour and cereal division, 
Standard Milling Co. They are being 
launched now in the belief that this is 
the time to tell consumers about nutri- 
tious and economical foods which can 
be had without restrictions. Albert 
Brown, director of advertising for the 
corporation, in announcing the cam- 
paigns, pointed out that there is no short- 
age in these basic foods. Arthur Kud- 
ner, Inc., is the agency. 
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University of Minnesota 


Plans Lecture Program 


The University of Minnesota depart- 
ment of agriculture is sending a ques- 
tionnaire to cereal chemists to lay 
groundwork for a three-day meeting now 
under consideration. The sessions would 
constitute a study course following the 
pattern made by the Minnesota Institute 
of Cereal Chemistry, which held its first 
meeting in 1938. Its purpose is to offer 
graduate chemists an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the latest thought 
and new developments in their fields of 
specialization. 

If sufficient interest is indicated, the 
meeting will be held in February, 1943, 
at the University of Minnesota. Lec- 
tures would be delivered on various sub- 
jects. F 

Topics mentioned on the questionnaire 
for possible discussion include enzymes, 
proteins, vitamins, carbohydrates, the res- 
piration and storage behavior of cereals 
and their products, and optics. The last 
subject would cover such studies as 
fluorometry and spectophotometry, prin- 
ciples now coming into use in some types 
of cereal tests. 
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Bulletin Sees Rationing 


as Protection to Poor 

New York, N. Y.—Food rationing, 
which aims for a minimum diet for the 
population as a whole and for the distri- 
bution of short supplies in an equitable 
manner, should improve the nutrition 
standards of the small income group, 
while restricting the amount spent by 
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W. W. O’Donnell 
fluorophotometric tests 


Experimental work with wheat varieties 
once gave principal attention to yield and 
growth qualities, on the one hand, and 
milling attributes, on the other. Now a 
new factor—vitamin content—is being con- 
sidered. W. W. O’Donnell, assistant 
chemist on the staff of the department 
of milling industry, Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Manhattan, is study- 
ing the effect of environment on the vi- 
tamin B; content of wheat. He is testing 
flour on a fluorophotometer in the depart- 
ment’s analytical laboratory. 





League of Nations on the Wartime Ra- 
tioning and Consumption, distributed in 
this country by the International Docu- 
ments Service of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 

Material collected in many countries 
by the Economic Intelligence Service of 
the league has been analyzed and co- 
ordinated to give a comprehensive pic- 


FLOUR RATIONING TEST 
REPORTED 


New York, N. Y.—An interesting 
sidelight into public reaction to any 
hint of a shortage was presented at 
the recent three-day annual meeting 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. A member of a chain 
store group, to test reaction, placed 
a limit on the sale of flour to two 
Ibs per person in one community. 
The mere hint of a shortage so stim- 
ulated demand that the stores were 
sold out in a few hours. 

The incident was reported by Dr. 
Harold Rowe, chief of the food ra- 
tioning division, OPA, in an address 
urging retailers not to ration com- 
modities unless they have become 
scarce. 
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The camera lens was focused in three states to get these 
Its first job, with the aid 
of a flash bulb, was in George S. O. Smith’s office at the Valier 


pictures of southwestern millers. 


& Spies Milling Co. plant in St. Louis. 
Major S. Howe, left, superintendent for the Stanard-Tilton 


Milling Co. at Dallas, Texas. 


Mr, Smith is with 


The next picture is another 
St. Louis miller—Jacob Rabold, of the Saxony Mills. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The 








smaller of the two persons in the third snapshot is Margaret 
Ellen Campbell, shown with her grandfather, Walter L. Camp- 
bell, of the Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas. Oklahoma 
City is the scene of the last snapshot, which pictures Jack W. 
Perkins, of the Acme Flour Mills Co. Son of the milling super- 
intendent, Cleo E. Perkins, and a second miller in the plant 
himself, the younger Mr. Perkins is a frequent contributor to 
the pages of this journal. 





ture of rationing, how it operates, the 
results it gives, and why it is a war ne- 
cessity. Price control in conjunction 
with it is an essential, the report says. 
But price control without rationing only 
increases the demand and causes disap- 
pearance of the controlled commodities. 

“The extent to which food consump- 
tion can be reduced without prejudice to 
health and efficiency is everywhere small,” 
the report states, and a distributive sys- 
tem must be, and is being, developed in 
which consumption is guided “not so 
much by individual purchasing power as 
by human wants.” 
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New Draft Bill Calls 
Farming “Essential” 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Agriculture is 
recognized as an essential industry in the 
“teen-age” draft bill passed by the Sen- 
ate and approved by President Roose- 
velt last month. 

The bill provides for deferment of all 
necessary farm workers on a “work or 
fight” basis. It directs local draft boards 
to defer all those found by them to be 
“necessary to and regularly engaged in 
an agricultural occupation or endeavor 
essential to the war effort” until such 
time as “satisfactory replacements can 
be obtained.” 

It provides also that workers or op- 
erators so deferred lose their preferred 
status immediately if they leave for 
work in other industries, unless they re- 
quest and receive the approval of their 
draft boards. The right of appeal is 
granted in all instances. 

Back of. these provisions of the law 
is the feeling among many Congressmen 
that the agriculture has been discrim- 
inated against in the selective service 
act administration. 
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Percy Hastings Dead 


Percy Hastings, 49, chemist for the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., at its Free- 
water, Oregon, mill, took his own life last 
month. Mr. Hastings had disappeared 
and it was not for several days that his 
body was discovered in one of the un- 
used rooms of the mill. Percy Hastings 
was the son of Reginald Hastings, long- 
time employee of Balfour-Guthrie & Co., 


of Portland. He had been chemist for 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. for 25 
years, serving both at the main mill at 
Waitsburg, and latterly at its Milton 
plant. He had been in the milling busi- 
ness since 1914, except when he was in 
the service in World War I. He had 
been employed by the Crown Mills, Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. and the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co. prior to his long 
association with Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co. 
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Mill Groups Pledge 
Foreign Relief Aid 


Wasuineton, D. C.—When Governor 
Herbert Lehman of New York was ap- 
pointed director of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation, the American flour mill- 
ing industry hastened to express its de- 
sire to assist and co-operate with him in 
every way possible to make flour avail- 
able to the war-torn nations. The fol- 
lowing letter was sent to the governor: 

“We have noted the action of the 
President appointing you to the impor- 
tant pesition of Director of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation. The program 
outlined by the President is a laudable 
one. In behalf of the wheat flour mill- 
ing industry of the United States, we 
pledge you the co-operation of this in- 
dustry in furnishing adequate supplies 





of flour and other important grain and 
cereal products. We also offer you the 
facilities of the Millers National Fed- 
eration and of the Flour Millers Export 
Association, to be of assistance to you 
in the acquisition of needed quantities 
of these basic grain foods, and to see 
that these quantities are available *o 
you in suitable form for shipment wher- 
ever required. The Millers National Fed- 
eration is the national trade association 
of the wheat flour milling industry, and 
the Flour Millers Export Association was 
recently established to co-operate with 
all agencies of government in export 
problems and to furnish information rela- 
tive to flour requirements in foreign 
countries. Both associations maintain 
offices in Washington. This industry 
played an important and effective role 
in connection with relief operations dur- 
ing and after the last war and is ready 
and anxious to do whatever it can in the 
present crisis. We are available for con- 
ference with you and your associates at 
any time to discuss detailed operations. 
We wish you all success in your present 
undertaking.” 

The letter was signed by W. C. Helm, 
president of the Millers National Federa- 
tion; A. E. Mallon, president of the 
Flour Millers Export Association, and 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation. 





Survey Finds More Than 75% 
of New York Bread Enriched 


New York, N. Y.—More than 75% of 
the billion and a half pounds of white 
bread sold annually in New York state 
is now enriched with vitamins and min- 
erals, it was reported recently by the De- 
partment of Nutrition of the American 
Institute of Baking, New York. 

White bread enriched with thiamin 
and niagin, and with iron, is produced 
by about 3,000 New York bakers, accord- 
ing to a survey recently completed by 
the institute. 

Most of the larger bakers are now 
enriching all of their breads, both in New 
York and in other parts of the country. 
New York is, however, one of the leaders 
in the enrichment program. 


Vitamin enrichment of our entire an- 
nual bread production of more than 12 
billion pounds within the next few months 
was predicted by Dr. James A. Tobey, 
director of the Department of Nutrition, 
who pointed out that a resolution for 
enrichment of all American bread had 
been unanimously adopted at a Baking 
Industry War Conference held recently 
in Chicago. More than 70% of the 
country’s bread supply is now enriched, 
according to this authority. 

When all our bread and flour are en- 
riched, said Dr. Tobey, the intake of the 
important vitamin B,, or thiamin, in the 
American dietary will have been in- 
creased by about 64%, and will be ade- 
quate for our wartime nutrition. 
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Herman Fakler Cites 
Enriched Bread Role 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—“The food trade 
associations and the industries they serve 
have a right to be exceedingly proud 
of their role in the war program,” Her- 
man Fakler, vice president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, declared in a 
paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives recently in New York. 

He pointed out enriched bread as an 
outstanding example of industry ad- 
justment to new conditions. 

“For centuries, white flour and white 
bread have been regarded as the staff of 
life,” he said, “and the ancient and hon- 
orable milling and baking industries 
prided themselves on producing these 
essential food commodities. During the 
past century much has been said and 
written about the merits of whole wheat 
flour and bread. The milling and bak- 
ing industries, however, felt they were 
supplying good food in the form desired 
by the consumer. Only about 2% of 
the total flour production is whole wheat 
flour. Consumers universally prefer the 
white flours and breads. Modern scien- 
tific nutrition proved, however, that many 
essential vitamins and minerals are con- 
tained in the outer bran coating of the 
wheat. 

“Recognizing the inability to get con- 
sumers to eat the whole wheat products, 
science and industry combined to develop 
methods of introducing these essential 
nutrients to white flour and white bread. 
This has resulted in the introduction of 
enriched flour and enriched bread. These 
products have met with widespread con- 
sumer acceptance, have been approved by 


government and nutritionists, and they . 


are playing a prominent role in the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program and the war 
effort.” 
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Advertisers’ Association 
Warned of Brand Values 


New York, N. Y.—Protection of brand 
names as an asset during times of scar- 
city was urged upon the Association of 
National Advertisers’ meeting at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Nov. 11 and 12. 
George A. McMillan, secretary of the 
association, and H. E. Humphreys, Jr. 


*a vice president of the United Staies 


Rubber Co., two of the speakers, warned 
of the great threat to trade-marks and 
good will through transportation pooling 
and sales zoning and through “Victory 
Models” of goods which are being substi- 
tuted for regular products during te 
war period. The years and money behind 
the establishment of trade-marks should 
be protected, Mr. Humphreys said, and 
“we owe it to our dealers to keep fresh 
in the minds of the public the company’s 
name.” 

About 450 advertising executives a‘- 
tended the meetings, including many from 
the baking, flour and allied industries. 
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Warehouse Burns 


PenpD.Leton, Orecon.—Fire of unknowD 
origin destroyed a wheat warehouse *t 
Havana Railroad loading station. Dam- 
age was estimated at $50,000. Included 
in the loss were 45,000 bus wheat, 1,200 


.sacks of barley and a carload of peas. 


The property belonged to Elworth Mc- 
Cormack, who advises that this is the 
second warehouse of wheat lost by fire 
in Pendleton this year. 
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HOW TO PREVENT THE WASTE OF STEAM 


By C. T. Baker 


Consulting Engineer 


ANY mills use steam for various 
M purposes, including heating, wa- 

ter heating, drying, and condi- 
tioning. As a rule, the condensate re- 
sulting from the use of such steam equip- 
ment is handled by some type of steam 
trap that is connected to the conden- 
gate outlet of the steam coil or other 
types of heating apparatus. 

To handle the condensate otherwise or 
without the use of a steam trap would 
not only be wasteful of steam, but might 
also easily defeat the proper operation 
of the steam equipment. 

Frequently, fuel is needlessly wasted 
through failure to provide traps for han- 
dling the condensate resulting from the 
operation of steam equipment. It should 
be remembered that hand control of con- 
densate drains is a makeshift at best 
and that uniform drainage is never ac- 
complished by such control. Either heat- 
ing equipment is partially filled with 
water and fails to heat, or steam is 
blown through at inlet pressure, some- 
times full boiler pressure, and going to 
waste at an enormous rate. 

Then again, when inadequate traps 
may have been installed, not all of the 
condensate is recovered for reuse because 
some of the traps are allowed to dis- 
charge large amounts of hot water to the 
sewer. 

An investigation made some months ago 
to determine the cause of excessive oper- 
ating costs in a large industrial plant 
disclosed that much of the trouble was 
due to excessive fuel consumption. In 
running this down we found that the 
fault was largely that of improper appli- 
cation of several steam traps that were 
installed to handle the condensate from 
several thousand square feet of heating 
equipment. 

In this plant, a great deal of steam 
was used for space heating during the 
fall and winter months. Some of the 
heaters installed were simple pipe coils, 
some were suspended type unit heaters, 
and a few were sectional cast iron radia- 
tors located in the office. In the case 
of the steam coil heaters, the traps used 
were so placed as to prevent the free 
drainage of condensate. Consequently, 
the coils would not heat properly. 

To overcome this, it was the practice 
on very cold days to open the %” by- 
pass valve that normally would only be 
used as an emergency when, and if, the 
trap should be in need of repairs. Ob- 
viously, with the by-pass valve wide open 
and steam blowing through the several 
heating coils at boiler pressure for hours 
on end, the effect on the coil pipe was bad. 
Incidentally, coal delivered at the plant 
cost $6 ton. Fortunately, the traps as 
originally installed were large enough to 
handle the condensate from these coils 
and were of a well-known make that 
could. be depended upon to function 
properly if given a chance. The trouble 
was corrected by relocating the traps, 
placing them below the coils in such a 
manner that the coils could drain freely. 
In addition, the several coils were 


equipped with air vents. To protect the 
traps against the entrance of dirt and 
sludge, a 2” diameter dirt pocket or leg 


was placed on the vertical section of the 
condensate drain that extended below 
the trap proper. This provided a means 
for catching any foreign matter coming 
through the coils and piping system. 
After these improvements were com- 
pleted, no further trouble was experi- 


enced either from cold rooms or waste 
of steam. 

The office radiators all had defective 
traps that leaked continuously. To make 
matters worse, these radiators discharged 
their condensate outdoors with the re- 
sult that several hundred pounds of hot 


condensate was lost every month. This 
wasteful condition was corrected by the 
installation of new traps. The hot con- 
densate was piped back to the boiler 
room for reuse. 

One of the reasons that steam traps 


(Continued on page 22a.) 
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Don’t Meet 


Her Standards 


their standards. 


duction in your hands. 


granular form. 





Less Time for Shopping ... 


Q TIME 


@ War brings added responsibility—as well as 
increased difficulties to every manufacturer of 
food products. For it is vitally important that 
quality be maintained in spite of shortages, rising 
costs and packaging problems. What’s more, 
customers with less time for shopping and a 
determination to get full value with every pur- 
chase won’t re-order products that don’t meet 


You can count on Columbia products for prac- 
tical help not only in maintaining the quality of 
your prepared flour or sweet goods, but to help 
reduce production costs as well. We do our part 
by safeguarding their purity with painstaking 
care—and by controlling their physical proper- 
ties to assure smooth-running, economical pro- 


COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 


A blend of U.S.P. Bicarbonate of Soda and 
Tri-Calcium Phosphate developed especially for 
the Milling and Baking Industries. Prepared 
with exceptional care to safeguard purity and to 
assure free-flowing qualities. Our Technical Ser- 

‘ vice Department is always ready to help you use 
it most effectively and economically. 


Columbia U.S. P. Bicarbonate of Soda 


Outstanding for purity, whiteness and uniform 
particle size. Prepared in both powdered and 
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The camera lens was focused in three states to get these 
Its first job, with the aid 
of a flash bulb, was in George S. O. Smith’s office at the Valier 


pictures of southwestern millers. 


& Spies Milling Co. plant in St. Louis. 
Major S. Howe, left, superintendent for the Stanard-Tilton 


Milling Co. at Dallas, Texas. 


The next picture is another 
St. Louis miller—Jacob Rabold, of the Saxony Mills. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mr, Smith is with 


The 





smaller of the two persons in the third snapshot is Margaret 
Ellen Campbell, shown with her grandfather, Walter L. Camp- 
bell, of the Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas. Oklahoma 
City is the scene of the last snapshot, which pictures Jack W. 
Perkins, of the Acme Flour Mills Co. Son of the milling super- 
intendent, Cleo E. Perkins, and a second miller in the plant 
himself, the younger Mr. Perkins is a frequent contributor to 
the pages of this journal. 





ture of rationing, how it operates, the 
results it gives, and why it is a war ne- 
cessity. Price control in conjunction 
with it is an essential, the report says. 
But price control without rationing only 
increases the demand and causes disap- 
pearance of the controlled commodities. 

“The extent to which food consump- 
tion can be reduced without prejudice to 
health and efficiency is everywhere small,” 
the report states, and a distributive sys- 
tem must be, and is being, developed in 
which consumption is guided “not so 
much by individual purchasing power as 
by human wants.” 
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New Draft Bill Calls 
Farming “Essential” 


WasHinoton, D. C.—Agriculture is 
recognized as an essential industry in the 
“teen-age” draft bill passed by the Sen- 
ate and approved by President Roose- 
velt last month. 

The bill provides for deferment of all 
necessary farm workers on a “work or 
fight” basis. It directs local draft boards 
to defer all those found by them to be 
“necessary to and regularly engaged in 
an agricultural occupation or endeavor 
essential to the war effort” until such 
time as “satisfactory replacements can 
be obtained.” 

It provides also that workers or op- 
erators so deferred lose their preferred 
status immediately if they leave for 
work in other industries, unless they re- 
quest and receive the approval of their 
draft boards. The right of appeal is 
granted in all instances. 

Back of. these provisions of the law 
is the feeling among many Congressmen 
that the agriculture has been discrim- 
inated against in the selective service 
act administration. 
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Percy Hastings Dead 


Percy Hastings, 49, chemist for the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., at its Free- 
water, Oregon, mill, took his own life last 
month. Mr. Hastings had disappeared 
and it was not for several days that his 
body was discovered in one of the un- 
used rooms of the mill. Percy Hastings 
was the son of Reginald Hastings, long- 
time employee of Balfour-Guthrie & Co., 


of Portland. He had been chemist for 
the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. for 25 
years, serving both at the main mill at 
Waitsburg, and latterly at its Milton 
plant. He had been in the milling busi- 
ness since 1914, except when he was in 
the service in World War I. He had 
been employed by the Crown Mills, Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. and the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co. prior to his long 
association with Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co. 
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Mill Groups Pledge 
Foreign Relief Aid 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—When Governor 
Herbert Lehman of New York was ap- 
pointed director of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation, the American flour mill- 
ing industry hastened to express its de- 
sire to assist and co-operate with him in 
every way possible to make flour avail- 
able to the war-torn nations. The fol- 
lowing letter was sent to the governor: 

“We have noted the action of the 
President appointing you to the impor- 
tant pesition of Director of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation. The program 
outlined by the President is a laudable 
one. In behalf of the wheat flour mill- 
ing industry of the United States, we 
pledge you the co-operation of this in- 
dustry in furnishing adequate supplies 





of flour and other important grain and 
cereal products. We also offer you the 
facilities of the Millers National Fed- 
eration and of the Flour Millers Export 
Association, to be of assistance to you 
in the acquisition of needed quantities 
of these basic grain foods, and to see 
that these quantities are available +o 
you in suitable form for shipment wher- 
ever required. The Millers National Fed- 
eration is the national trade association 
of the wheat flour milling industry, and 
the Flour Millers Export Association was 
recently established to co-operate with 
all agencies of government in export 
problems and to furnish information rela- 
tive to flour requirements in foreign 
countries. Both associations maintain 
offices in Washington. This industry 
played an important and effective role 
in connection with relief operations dur- 
ing and after the last war and is ready 
and anxious to do whatever it can in the 
present crisis. We are available for con- 
ference with you and your associates at 
any time to discuss detailed operations. 
We wish you all success in your present 
undertaking.” 

The letter was signed by W. C. Helm, 
president of the Millers National Federa- 
tion; A. E. Mallon, president of the 
Flour Millers Export Association, and 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation. 





Survey Finds More Than 75% 
of New York Bread Enriched 


New York, N. Y.—More than 75% of 
the billion and a half pounds of white 
bread sold annually in New York state 
is now enriched with vitamins and min- 
erals, it was reported recently by the De- 
partment of Nutrition of the American 
Institute of Baking, New York. 

White bread enriched with thiamin 
and niagin, and with iron, is produced 
by about 3,000 New York bakers, accord- 
ing to a survey recently completed by 
the institute. 

Most of the larger bakers are now 
enriching all of their breads, both in New 
York and in other parts of the country. 
New York is, however, one of the leaders 
in the enrichment program. 


Vitamin enrichment of our entire an- 
nual bread production of more than 12 
billion pounds within the next few months 
was predicted by Dr. James A. Tobey, 
director of the Department of Nutrition, 
who pointed out that a resolution for 
enrichment of all American bread had 
been unanimously adopted at a Baking 
Industry War Conference held recently 
in Chicago. More than 70% of the 
country’s bread supply is now enriched, 
according to this authority. 

When all our bread and flour are en- 
riched, said Dr. Tobey, the intake of the 
important vitamin B,, or thiamin, in the 
American dietary will have been in- 
creased by about 64%, and will be ade- 
quate for our wartime nutrition. 
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Herman Fakler Cites 
Enriched Bread Role 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—“The food trade 
associations and the industries they serve 
have a right to be exceedingly proud 
of their role in the war program,” Her- 
man Fakler, vice president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, declared in g 
paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives recently in New York. 

He pointed out enriched bread as an 
outstanding example of industry ad- 
justment to new conditions. 

“For centuries, white flour and white 
bread have been regarded as the staff of 
life,” he said, “and the ancient and hon- 
orable milling and baking industries 
prided themselves on producing these 
essential food commodities. During the 
past century much has been said and 
written about the merits of whole wheat 
flour and bread. The milling and bak- 
ing industries, however, felt they were 
supplying good food in the form desired 
by the consumer. Only about 2% of 
the total flour production is whole wheat 
flour. Consumers universally prefer the 
white flours and breads. Modern scien- 
tific nutrition proved, however, that many 
essential vitamins and minerals are con- 
tained in the outer bran coating of the 
wheat. 

“Recognizing the inability to get con- 
sumers to eat the whole wheat products, 
science and industry combined to develop 
methods of introducing these essential 
nutrients to white flour and white bread. 
This has resulted in the introduction of 
enriched flour and enriched bread. These 
products have met with widespread con- 
sumer acceptance, have been approved by 


government and nutritionists, and they - 


are playing a prominent role in the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program and the war 
effort.” 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Advertisers’ Association 
Warned of Brand Values 


New York, N. Y.—Protection of brand 
names as an asset during times of scar- 
city was urged upon the Association of 
National Advertisers’ meeting at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Nov. 11 and 12. 
George A. McMillan, secretary of the 


association, and H. E. Humphreys, Jr. 


a vice president of the United States 
Rubber Co., two of the speakers, warned 
of the great threat to trade-marks and 
good will through transportation pooling 
and sales zoning and through “Victory 
Models” of goods which are being substi- 
tuted for regular products during ‘¢ 
war period. The years and money behind 
the establishment of trade-marks should 
be protected, Mr. Humphreys said, and 
“we owe it to our dealers to keep fresh 
in the minds of the public the company’s 
name.” 

About 450 advertising executives 4 
tended the meetings, including many fro™ 
the baking, flour and allied industries. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Warehouse Burns 


Penvieton, OrEcon.—Fire of unknow? 
origin destroyed a wheat warehouse +t 
Havana Railroad loading station. Dam- 
age was estimated at $50,000. Included 


in the loss were 45,000 bus wheat, 1,200 
sacks of barley and a carload of peas. 
The -property belonged to Elworth Mc- 
Cormack, who advises that this is the 
second warehouse of wheat lost by fire 
in Pendleton this year. 
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HOW TO PREVENT THE WASTE OF STEAM 


By C. T. Baker 


Consulting Engineer 


ANY mills use steam for various 
M purposes, including heating, wa- 

ter heating, drying, and condi- 
tioning. As a rule, the condensate re- 
sulting from the use of such steam equip- 
ment is handled by some type of steam 
trap that is connected to the conden- 
sate outlet of the steam coil or other 
types of heating apparatus. 

To handle the condensate otherwise or 
without the use of a steam trap would 
not only be wasteful of steam, but might 
also easily defeat the proper operation 
of the steam equipment. 

Frequently, fuel is needlessly wasted 
through failure to provide traps for han- 
dling the condensate resulting from the 
operation of steam equipment. It should 
be remembered that hand control of con- 
densate drains is a makeshift at best 
and that uniform drainage is never ac- 
complished by such control. Either heat- 
ing equipment is partially filled with 
water and fails to heat, or steam is 
blown through at inlet pressure, some- 
times full boiler pressure, and going to 
waste at an enormous rate. 

Then again, when inadequate traps 
may have been installed, not all of the 
condensate is recovered for reuse because 
some of the traps are allowed to dis- 
charge large amounts of hot water to the 
sewer. 

An investigation made some months ago 
to determine the cause of excessive oper- 
ating costs in a large industrial plant 
disclosed that much of the trouble was 
due to excessive fuel consumption. In 
running this down we found that the 
fault was largely that of improper appli- 
cation of several steam traps that were 
installed to handle the condensate from 
several thousand square feet of heating 
equipment. 

In this plant, a great deal of steam 
was used for space heating during the 
fall and winter months. Some of the 
heaters installed were simple pipe coils, 
some were suspended type unit heaters, 
and a few were sectional cast iron radia- 
tors located in the office. In the case 
of the steam coil heaters, the traps used 
were so placed as to prevent the free 
drainage of condensate. Consequently, 
the coils would not heat properly. 

To overcome this, it was the practice 
on very cold days to open the %,” by- 
pass valve that normally would only be 
used as an emergency when, and if, the 
trap should be in need of repairs. Ob- 
viously, with the by-pass valve wide open 
and steam blowing through the several 
heating coils at boiler pressure for hours 
on end, the effect on the coil pipe was bad. 
Incidentally, coal delivered at the plant 
cost $6 ton. Fortunately, the traps as 
originally installed were large enough to 
handle the condensate from these coils 
and were of a well-known make that 
could. be depended upon to function 
Properly if given a chance. The trouble 
Was corrected by relocating the traps, 
placing them below the coils in such a 
manner that the coils could drain freely. 
In addition, the several coils were 


equipped with air vents. To protect the 
traps against the entrance of dirt and 
sludge, a 2” diameter dirt pocket or leg 


was placed on the vertical section of the 
condensate drain that extended below 
the trap proper. This provided a means 
for catching any foreign matter coming 
through the coils and piping system. 
After these improvements were com- 
pleted, no further trouble was experi- 


enced either from cold rooms or waste 
of steam. 

The office radiators all had defective 
traps that leaked continuously. To make 
matters worse, these radiators discharged 
their condensate outdoors with the re- 
sult that several hundred pounds of hot 


condensate was lost every month. This 
wasteful condition was corrected by the 
installation of new traps. The hot con- 
densate was piped back to the boiler 
room for reuse. 

One of the reasons that steam traps 


(Continued on page 22a.) 
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Less Time for Shopping... 


NO TIME 


@ War brings added responsibility—as well as 
increased difficulties to every manufacturer of 
food products. For it is vitally important that 
quality be maintained in spite of shortages, rising 
costs and packaging problems. What’s more, 
customers with less time for shopping and a 
determination to get full value with every pur- 
chase won’t re-order products that don’t meet 


You can count on Columbia products for prac- 
tical help not only in maintaining the quality of 
your prepared flour or sweet goods, but to help 
reduce production costs as well. We do our part 
by safeguarding their purity with painstaking 
care—and by controlling their physical proper- 
ties to assure smooth-running, economical pro- 


COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 


A blend of U.S.P. Bicarbonate of Soda and 
Tri-Calcium Phosphate developed especially for 
the Milling and Baking Industries. Prepared 
with exceptional care to safeguard purity and to 
assure free-flowing qualities. Our Technical Ser- 

’ vice Department is always ready to help you use 
it most effectively and economically. 


Columbia U.S. P. Bicarbonate of Soda 


Outstanding for purity, whiteness and uniform 
particle size. Prepared in both powdered and 
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STUDIES WITH AN OVERLOADED SIFTER 


By Julius Jurkow 
Superintendent for the Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc. 


faced with a persistent demand for 

wheat germ. I arrived at the con- 
clusion that another separation would 
have to be added to the number being 
made by the sifter section handling the 
sizings stream. This had to be done 
to concentrate the germ in a smaller 
quantity of stock from which a product 
of satisfactory purity could be extracted. 


G teced wit years ago our plant was 


Since, obviously, the number of sieves 
in the section could not be increased, I 
proceeded to check the performance of 
each separation with a view toward de- 
creasing the number of sieves used for 
some operations and thereby gaining a 
sufficient number for the required addi- 
tional top scalp. The section under con- 
sideration was one of six in a 6x17 Nor- 
dyke & Marmon square sifter. The flow 
had originally been arranged as shown 
in Fig. 1. The load averaged 1,400 lbs 
per hour. 

Repeated checks by test sieves revealed 
that there was a_ surprisingly large 
amount of material that should have been 
throughs left in the overs of each set of 
sieves. The worst offender in this re- 
spect was the stock graded over 64GG 
and sent to a purifier. It was evident 
that the available sifting capacity was 
not sufficient for the load and the num- 
ber of separations being attempted. Nat- 
urally, it would be still more inadequate 
when another operation was added. 

To produce the desired additional top 
scalp and to improve the accuracy of 
the other separations, the arrangement 
of the sieves was then changed to that 
shown in Fig. 2. It will be noted that 
the flour bolting operation was re- 
moved from the sifter and sent to a 
reel provided for the purpose. (The 
60GG grading sieves were not substi- 
tuted for the 64GG until later when, as 
the result of certain innovations in- 
stalled in the purifiers, the purity of 
original middlings, including sizings, had 


been considerably improved. This per- 
mitted the substitution, which itself fur- 
ther aided the sieving capacity, without 
impairing the purity of the stock passing 
over the 70GG directly to first middlings 
fine rolls.) 

This arrangement worked satisfactorily 
until recently when, to take care of in- 
creasing demand and at the same time 
offset rising production costs, the load 
of the mill was boosted by about 18%. 
Incident reflowing and rearrangement of 
machinery included the addition of a 
double stand of 9x24 rolls to be used 
on sizings, coarse and fine separately, 
and this released the former pair of 
9x30 sizings rolls for an additional 
middlings reduction. The roll length 
available for the sizings reduction was 
thus increased by 60%—from 30” to 48”. 
Therefore, it seemed advisable, in order 
to make the best possible use of the in- 
creased grinding capacity, to increase 
the load at this point by more than 
the general increase that had been made 
in the load of the mill. After some ex- 
perimentation an optimum divide between 
first middlings coarse and sizings was 
established. After the change, the latter 
ground an average of 1,900 lbs per hour, 
representing a 35% increase over the 
former load. 

Immediately, the feed to the purifier 
began to appear dusty. Check sifting 
revealed that nearly half of it consisted 
of fine stock which should have passed 
through the 60GG in the sifter. 

We had previously remedied an over- 
loaded condition in another sifter, which 
handled the first four breaks and the 
break redust stock, by changing its 
speed and throw from the former 185 
rpm and 4” circle of gyration to 265 
rpm with a 2%” circle. The results 
had been entirely satisfactory. Accu- 
racy of separations had been improved, 
and the amount of throughs left in the 
overs had, in most cases, been reduced 


by half. It therefore seemed logical to 
expect similar results if the second sifter 
were also run faster at a shorter throw. 
This change also seemed desirable be- 
cause the sifter contained two other sec- 
tions with capacities rather less than 
ample for the loads they were expected 
to carry. 

When the change was made the bolting 
capacity of these two other sections, one 
handling half of the second and the 
other the third middlings, appeared to 
have been increased. However, the de- 
gree of improvement of the sized mid- 
dlings graded to purifier was disap- 
pointingly small. A closer setting of the 
fine rolls was tried, but this was found 
merely to aggravate the dusty condition 
of the purifier feed. 

We opened the sifter at the earliest 
opportunity, and discovered that the 
stock was piled about 5%” deep on the 
first five of the 60GG sieves, tapering 
off a little on the following two. Since 
with the standard sized frame of this 
type of sieve the clearance between 
the cloth and the collector bottom of the 
preceding sieve is only about 3%”, it was 
apparent that the depth of the load 
left insufficient head room for proper 
agitation of the stock. Without such 
agitation the finer particles cannot easily 
work down to the bottom of the layer, 
next to the cloth. (It should be con- 
sidered here that, in passing through a 
gyratory sifter, stock is not only pro- 
pelled forward in its general direction 
of travel, but is also affected by a trans- 
verse relative movement between sieve 
and load, induced by the circular motion 
of the sifter. Unless there is sufficient 
head room above the load the stock 
will tend, at each transverse movement, 
to fill alternate sides of the sieve chan- 
nel to their full depth, causing the load 
to slide along as a more or less solid 
layer and seriously impeding inter-par- 
ticle agitation.) 


We found that there was space to 
spare between the top of the sieve stack 
and the door frame. Therefore, we made 
special deep frames that increased the 
depth of the sieve channel by 3%”. These 
were substituted for the first four of 
the frarhes covered with 60GG. When 
the system was started, the purifier feed 
appeared much less dusty than it had 
been, and repeated check sifting with 
a 60GG revealed that the recoverable 
throughs had been reduced to about 
three fourths of their former percentage. 
The next time the section was opened 
we discovered that the load tapered off 
more gradually from the first to the 
last of the 60GG sieves than had pre- 
viously been the case. 


The accompanying table shows _per- 


_formance figures obtained under the 


three sets of operating conditions. In 
the left hand column are the percentage 





Actual Sifter 
Performance 





Old High 
speed speed 
2 2 
2 E : 
a Sg ~~ 
% a8 =3 
& <* z° 
%o % %o ¢ 
Over 22 wire ..... 4 4 3.5 3.4 
Over 32 wire ..... 4 4.2 3.7 3.5 
Over 60 GG....... 42 74.0 69.1 61.2 
% throughs left in 
overs of 60GG... 0 43 39 
Over 70 GG 20 10.2 eon .* 
Over 9 XX* oe 4s. SRR 17.5 
Through 70 GG... 30 7.6 eee see 
Through 9 XX... 16 10.6 14.1 
Total passed 
through 60 GG.. 50 50 417.8 23.7 31.9 


*The 9 XX was, substituted for 70 GG 
after change over to high speed operation. 

Rolls were kept adjusted to pass 50% of 
the combined stream through 60 GG test 
sieve. 





.fractions of the stock as established by 


test’ sieving with the same cloth num- 
bers used in the sifter. The figures show 


(Continued on page 20a.) 
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DO YOU KNOW 





ROUTINE task in normal times, 
A maintenance nowadays is consid- 
ered a special activity in many 

plants. Under the shadow of possible 
breakdown and delay in obtaining new 
parts for equipment, the maintenance 
man has a wide program to follow. 
These questions are concerned with some 
of the common maintenance chores. Two 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


oo * e ? 


iid 


answers are given; only one is correct. 
What is your score? 

Answers will be found on page 2la. 

¥ ¥ 

1. The viscosity of a lubricating oil is 
important because it indicates: 

a. The degree to which the oil has 
been refined, and therefore its purity. 

b. The viscous property that governs 


the amount of load the lubricating film 
should be able to support in a bearing. 
v ¥ 

2. Oil grooves are used in most heavy 
bearings to: 

a. Aid in distributing oil over the 
bearing surface and in preventing jour- 
nal pressure from forcing lubricant over 
the ends of the bearing. 

b. Provide a receptacle for dirt that 
finds its way into the bearing, thus 
guarding against damage to the journal. 

¥ ¥ 


3. When new babbit is to be poured 














SCIENCE 


e From the time Diamond 
Crystal Salt leaves nature’s un- 
derground storehouse until it 
becomes a vital ingredient in 
your products—science directs 
the destiny of Salt. The rule of 


IN SALT? 


Yes! Every Step of the Way 
at Diamond Crystal! 






use. Quality control, enforced by 
skilled technical men, safe- 
guards every step in the useful 
career of Diamond Crystal Salt 
—from its refining to its appli- 
cation right in your plant! - 





thumb is out . . . the reign of 
technology is here. 


Diamond Crystal has devel- 
oped an accurate, scientific way 
to produce salt of uniform high 
purity, quick solubility, posi- 
tive cleanliness, and precision 
screening. There is a correct 
grain and grade, and a correct 
amount, for every industrial 







MAY WE HELP YOU? 


Perhaps we can effect a major improvement in your 
product ...or eliminate certain production diffi- 
culties . . . by suggesting a simple change in the 
grain, grade, or amount of salt you use. 

Our Technical Service Department, with over 50 
years’ experience, helps dozens of leading food man- 
ufacturers and processors every year. For free coun- 
sel, write Director, Technical Service, Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 
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in a bearing, all parts should be cleaned 
of oil and moisture because: 

a. Liquid in the bearing at the time 
of pouring would tend to make the hard- 
ened babbit insecure. 

b. The heat of the babbit metal woulq 
create water or oil vapor so rapidly that 
the bearing might be damaged and hot 
metal thrown by the force of vapor ex- 
pansion. 

¥ ¥ 

4. Ball or roller bearings lubricated 
with grease should not be filled com- 
pletely with the lubricant because: 

a. Air space must be provided for the 
normal oxidation of the lubricant. 

b. Friction of grease tightly jacked 
would itself cause heating of the lx aring. 

¥ ¥ 

5. Tension should be applied to stretch 
V-belts slightly after installation on. the 
sheaves to: 


a. Completely eliminate later stretch 
and the necessity for further tension 
adjustment. 

b. Assure adequate initial tension and 


prevent the danger of “snapping” when 
a load is put on the drive. 


¥ ¥ 

6. Motors larger than needed for the 
load they are to carry should not be 
used because: 

a. The WPB has set up a special tax- 
ing system for motors of excess capacity. 
b. Power factor would be lowered. 
v 
7. The principal reason for “blowing” 

motors at frequent intervals is to: 

a. Comply with Section 615 of the 
Underwriters’ Code. 

b. Prevent the formation of a dusty, 
greasy film that would impair the opera- 
tion of the motor. 

¢ 

8. It is good practice to order sevy- 
eral sifter cloths of the same size and 
mesh at one time because: 

a. The supplier is usually able to 
piece remnants from his bolt of cloth, 
thus saving silk and money. 

b. Tests conducted by experimental 
millers prove that for accurate grading, 
all cloths doing the same work in 2 sec- 
tion should be replaced at the same time. 

¥ ¥ 

9. Periodic cleaning of stockings in 
cloth dust collectors is necessary because: 

a. More power is used when the stock- 
ings are filled with dust. 

b. Dust collection is less efficient when 
the stockings are not kept reasonably 
clean. 

¥ ¥ 

10. Belt dressing should be ay plied 

liberally to: 








a. Keep the leather pliable and in 
good gripping condition. 
b. Stop slip during an emergenc) 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
“It is generally assumed that «eat 


skins will yield an ash percentage at ‘cast 
20 times as high as that of pure ¢do- 
sperm, but wheat skins kept out of the 
middlings and flour do not contribuie to 
the ash content of either. Generally, 
millers do not pay any great amoun! of 
attention to the ash content of whect i 
connection with mill control, unless the 
mill-miz carries foreign materials oF 
badly shriveled berries, but it is con- 
sidered of high importance to check the 
ash of all products of reduction.”— 
“Sruptes iv Practicat MILuine.” 
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Ever hear of boiling water in paper? 


¥ in the research laboratories of 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. even 


that’s been done! But manufacturers will 
have less interest in this experiment than 
in the fact that the South’s abundant 
pulpwood supply is able to furnish kraft 
papers for thousands of uses...accom- 
plish tasks once deemed impossible for 


paper to perform. 


WITH MULTI-WALL CONSTRUCTION, 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation offers highly 
efficient methods of packaging and shipping 
agricultural, chemical, fertilizer, food and 
rock products...affords a decided weight and 
space-saving advantage. 


IN THE FIELD OF WAR PACKAGING, 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation is able to 
make kraft papers resistant to oil, grease and 
water, super-strong, non-scuff, flavor-sealing, 
fold-enduring, and eye-appealing...is able to 
make kraft containers that have one, or ALL 
of these important advantages. 


Whatever your wartime container 
or package problem... 
no matter how difficult it may 
seem... consult 


UNION BAG 
& PAPER corp. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KRAFT PAPER—THE SERVICE UNIFORM OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS 
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COMPARING THE WORK OF BREAK ROLLS 


HE third break stock is the sum- 
mit of excellence of the break 
stocks. The descent in quality is 
both ways from this break—to the first 
on one hand and the sixth on the 


By Louis H. Gibson 


Reprinted from “Gradual Reduction Milling,” Published in 1882 


other. The use of this pyramidal form 
of illustration is all right as applied 
to the third break, but if it should be 
construed to mean uniformity as to the 
first and sixth, it would be incorrevt. 


The first break is not as good as the 
sixth; the second is better than the fifth 
and not as good as the fourth. Thus 
the ascent is not uniform in both direc- 
tions, either numerically or in quality. 
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THE PARADE OF THE PIONEERS 
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PADRE SERRA 


CALIFORNIA 1769-1784 


od 


Padre Junipero Serra is rightly re- 
garded as the leading pioneer of the 


present State of California. 


Serra founded nine of the 21 missions 
built in California and, although a 
great organizer and executive, he is 
remembered first as a great humani- 


tarian and man of God. 
s 


With wars and strife on every 
hand, we can all take a lesson 
from Father Serra and earnestly 
wish, at this Christmas Season, 
for “Peace on Earth, Good Will 


Towards Men.” 


«Sys SWISS SILK: +] 





The stock from third break is the 
brightest and cleanest of any, and the 
most should be made of it. It is fair 
to say that the first and second breaks 
are preparatory to the third and fourth; 
but, as far as that goes, each break 
should be preparatory to the next, and 
the sixth, or last, to the feed pile. It 
is well to consider what follows in set- 
ting the breaks, and there is this for- 
tunate circumstance, that when one is 
thus looking ahead, he is doing the best 
possible thing for the work immediately 
in hand. For example, when one is 
setting “the second break rolls, he has 
in mind the quality of stock desirable 
for the third and subsequent breaks, 
and, in so doing, the product of the 
second break is benefited by this intel- 
ligent foresight. 

Mention has been made that with soft 
wheat closer grinding is required on the 
first and second breaks than with hard. 
This is for the purpose of getting the 
work of reduction sufficiently advanced 
so that the grinding on the third and 
fourth breaks may be more open. Close 
grinding on these middle breaks with 
soft wheat means soft flour and flat, 
soft middlings, which are difficult to 


purify. At the same time, the bran is 
left in such a condition that it leads 
to unnecessarily impure stock on the 


fifth and sixth breaks, and bran which it 
is difficult to clean. If one were to grind 
as close on the first and second breaks 
with hard wheat as he does with soft, 
the stock would be too much cut up 
when it reached the fourth break. Such 
a condition of things would suggest a 
more uniform grinding with this class 
of wheat. A good general rule in re- 
gard to the breaks would be to grind 
so as to keep the stock in as _ large 
pieces as possible for the next break. 
This idea, well followed up, would work 
out its own methods, and, approximate- 
ly, those just enumerated. 

The corrugations for the third break 


* are usually cut 14 to the inch; some- 


times 12, but not commonly so. The 
question of round or sharp corrugations 
is one which will settle itself if it is 
ever settled. The difference in merit as 
to the different corrugations is not s0 
great but that all are being operated 
successfully—that is, they are making 
money—and every miller appears to be 
satisfied with the roll which he is han- 
dling. If asked squarely which form of 
corrugation was the best, the writer 
would say the one which makes the 
largest proportion of middlings and 
leaves them in a condition to be most 
readily purified, and at the same time 
yields the best quality of break flour. 
If asked which corrugation would meet 
this idea, the writer would say he did 
not know, as there are very many dif- 
ferent forms made and operated under 
many different circumstances, and 4 
positive opinion on such a basis would 
not be entitled to respect. This is 4 
question which will settle itself when 
there is any need for its being settled. 

The speed of corrugated rolls is 4 
good deal talked about, and might 45 
well be mentioned in connection with the 
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third break, as any place. It would 
sound very well to say that rolls should 
mn slower operating on hard wheat 
than on soft wheat. At first glance this 
might appear to be true and to be sus- 
tained by results, but the fact is that 
the evils of running rolls too fast are 
not so apparent on soft wheat as on 
hard. But they exist just the same, and 
if a high speed is wrong on hard wheat, 
itis wrong on soft. It is supposed that 
we are working to get the best results; 
that is, to get the most money out of 
the wheat. Where the result of a wrong 
js distinctly apparent, the fact of its 
being less apparent under other circum- 
stances does not imply that a wrong 
does not exist. This view of the case is 
brought to mind by a spring wheat 
miller, who said, while we were looking 
at a set of rolls which were running 
very fast: “If those rolls were running 
on spring wheat, they would knock the 
wheat all to pieces, bran and all,” and 
then as he talked about it he suggested 
that the evil was only one of degree 
when applied to the soft wheat on which 
they were running. The general impres- 
sion is that 225 to 250 revolutions per 
minute is about right. 

The scalping reel following the third 
break for a 400- or 500-bbl mill should 
be 12 ft long, and for from 100 to 200 
bbls about 6 ft long. A 14 corrugation 
on third break stock would require No. 
22 wire as the proper clothing for this 
reel. 

The fourth break stands up well with 
the third. It is rather specky, is softer, 
the granules are smaller, and the volume 
of stock somewhat less. More harm can 
be done by poor grinding on the fourth, 
fifth and sixth breaks than on the first, 
second and third. This is because the 
proportion of deleterious material is 
larger as the tail end of the breaks is 
reached, and then again, the bran which 
has been subjected to the severity of 
the previous reduction machinery be- 
gins to break up and pulverize. The 
legitimate end in milling is to make 
good flour and clean feed. These two 
things have to be kept in mind at every 
step, counting from the first break 
down. In order to make clean flour on 
the fourth and fifth breaks, one wants 
to touch pretty light om the stock, and, 
on the other hand, we want clean feed. 
Allowing that this is so, it will nat- 
urally suggest that we should grind as 
close as possible so as not to injure the 
stock as to its quality or size, on the 
first two breaks. This statement would 
bring about the old talk about the dif- 
ferent ways of grinding hard and soft 
wheat. Any grinding which implies 
bruising or mashing is improper or wrong. 
It means pulverized bran, flaky mid- 
dlings, and soft flour. All this is de- 
pendent upon the extent to which the 
evil is followed. It is a question of 
degree. This matter of degree is the 
sum and substance of milling results; 
it is the degree of purity or impurity 
in flour. There can be no absolutely 
pure or impure stock in the mill. The 
word clean, as applied to flour and feed, 
is in the same position. They have to 
be used in a licensed and unsatisfactory 
Way. 

The fourth break rolls, as a matter 
of fact, require more grinding surface 
than any of the other breaks, but usu- 
ally have the same amount as the third, 
which is about as near as one can get 
to the desired result in actual practice. 
The reason this extra amount of grind- 
ing surface. is required is that there 
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are a larger number of pieces than be- 
fore, without a corresponding reduction 
in the bulk of the pieces. 

The corrugation for the fourth break 
is usually 16 or 18 to the inch—16, prob- 
ably, more often than 18 at this time. 
There appears to be a growing favor 
for coarse corrugations on winter wheat, 
however it may be for spring wheat. 

The scalping reel for the fourth break 
should be clothed with No. 24 wire or its 


equivalent in grits gauze. -Grits gauze, 
by the way, lasts very well on the fourth 
break. 
too rapidly to justify the expense. The 
length of the scalping reel for this break 


The other breaks will cut it out 


on a 400- or 500-bbl mill would be 138 
or 14 ft. 

It is a common thing in. many. mills 
not to open the first three breaks when 
shutting down the mill, but merely to 
cut down the feed. 

From the fourth break scalper there 
is the natural drop to the fifth break, 
and it is a drop in the sense of a de- 
scent from one elevation to another, and 
also from a higher quality to a lower. 
At the best this fifth break stock is 
questionable in quality, and more par- 
ticularly as to the quality of the mid- 
dlings. Where one is running the four 
middle breaks together—the second, 


lia 


third,: fourth and fifth—if he will take 
the fifth break out, he will notice a 
wonderful difference in the quality of 
the middlings.. It will show with all the 
middlings which pass through a No. 4 
cloth, or finer. Whereas, it might have 
contained fine, fibrous, red stock in case 
of the fifth break middlings being run 
in, it will show much cleaner with them 
left out. There is quite a quantity of 
coarser stock which goes in with the 
coarse middlings with this break, but 
there cannot be any considerable quan- 
tity of coarse middlings; in fact, the 
quantity must necessarily be very small, 
owing to the thickness of the stock be- 








SINCE the introduction of “B-E-T-S” 
— bread-enrichment tablets — only 
19 months ago, bakers throughout 
the nation have come to regard the 
name WINTHROP as synonymous 
with easy, accurate, economical en- 
richment of white bread. 

Now, Winthrop has “done it 
again”—this time for millers—by 
producing “VEXTRAM”. This new 
flour-enrichment mixture does for 
flour what “B-E-T-S” do for bread. 
“VEXTRAM” enriches white flour 
to: recommended potency levels of 
vitamin B1, niacin and iron—makes 
all three essential nutrients avail- 
able to millers in easily-added, ac- 
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curately controlled, pre-mixed form. 

“VEXTRAM” is a stable, free- 
flowing mixture of the three nutri- 
ents in a tarrier which not only 
keeps the additions of minerals at a 
minimum (low ash) but also, be- 
cause of its excellent flow charac- 
teristics, aids the sifting of flour— 
an important advantage. 

Stocks of “VEXTRAM” are ready 
at New York, Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, Dallas and Atlanta 
for quick delivery. For further in- 
formation and specific help, con- 
sult our TECHNICAL SALES SER- 
VICE—no cost or obligation. Write 
for price schedules today. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





PRACTICAL 
“VEXTRAM “ADVANTAGES : 


1. Due to the type of filler used to 
obtain uniform distribution of the 
nutrients, ‘“‘VextraM”’ assures a 
minimum inerease In ash. 


2. Easier sifting, with much less 
chance for scalping off nutrients in 
the rebolt sifters. 


3. More even distribution, due to 
the fine physical characteristics of 
“VextraM’”’. 


4. Free flowing, with uniformly 
fine particle size. 


5. “VextraM’”’ is stable and con- 
tains only food-grade ingredients. 


6. Uniform — never contains less 
nutrients than stated on the label. 


7. Eliminates an important part of 
the variable factors in flour-enrich- 
ment. 


8. Properly added in the amounts 
recommended, ‘‘VextraM”’ enriches 
flour with recommended levels of all 
three nutrients. 
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fore it is reduced, and its generally de- 
pleted condition. However, there is quite 
an amount of stock which will go 
through coarse cloth. It is bran with 
a small amount of adhering middlings. 
Altogether this substance is mcre like 
tailings, and should be treated as such. 
It is not an easy matter to get the 
fifth break fine middlings in a condition 
which will justify its reduction into pat- 
ent flour. But they will make a most 
excellent quality of clear or bakers’, if 
reduced on smooth rolls. Whatever may 
be said about the middlings from this 
break, the flour belongs, beyond ques- 
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made during this reduction. It is rela- 
tively of a better quality than the mid- 
dlings. The quality of the stock going 
to the fifth break machines—its size, 
texture and general appearance—is an 
indication of the care and skill given in 
grinding on the previous breaks. It is 
here that previous good or bad work 
shows itself the plainest, and it exerts a 
marked influence on the quality of the 
product of this reduction. If it comes 
to these machines in bad order, no 
work, however skillful, can redeem it. 
Twenty corrugations to the inch seems 
to be the accepted cut for rolls for this 


ing size of grits gauze is used for the 
scalpers. Thirteen or fourteen feet is 
a good length for a 300- or 400-bbl 
mill, and, for the reason previously stat- 
ed, about half that length would do 
for a mill of from 100 to 200 bbls. Com- 
parisons are often made for a 400- or 
500-bbl mill similar to the above. This 
does not imply that this work is done 
for 500-bbl millers, but rather for the 
purpose of comparison and proportion. 
One has to take something for a basis 
in order to work both ways. 

A very successfull millbuilder told the 
writer that all four-break mills should 





tion, with the clear; that is, the flour 


break. No. 26 wire or the correspond- 


have five breaks. He said that in all 










































DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York « St. Louis « Chicago « San Francisco 


PROGRESSIVE METHODS 


MAINTAIN Carbboute. FOR 
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Modern Piping System Assures Complete 
Fumigation for Walnut Creek Milling Company 


Always on the alert for up-to-date methods, the 
Walnut Creek Milling Company of Great Bend, 
Kansas was among the first to install a Methyl 
Bromide piping system. 


This efficient system is made possible by Methyl 
Bromide’s outstanding chemical properties, 
which particularly adapt it to this type of appli- 
cation. More rapid diffusion rate of the fumi- 
gant, combined with a new type of nozzle on 
T fittings, greatly reduces the amount of expen- 
sive piping and equipment of ordinary systems. 
Total cost is cut to a fraction. 


The regular use of this modern and improved 
mill piping arrangement is giving the Walnut 


Creek Mill an outstanding record for cleanli- 
ness. The greater penetration and complete egg 
kill have enabled them to eliminate infestation 
entirely with a single fumigation. Thus, a few 
inexpensive general fumigations per year pre- 
vent buildup, keeping the plant in a desirable 
clean condition at all times. 


Recommendations for this simplified piping in- 
stallation may be obtained without charge 
upon presentation of detailed floor plans of 
your building. If you already have a space 
piping system, it may be easily and inexpen- 
sively adapted to Methyl Bromide. Usually no 
additional cost is involved. Write today. 
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THE 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Los Angeles « Seattle « Houston 


METHYL BROMIDE - 
i: | PENETRATING FUMIGANT 
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mills where they placed a four-brea, 
combination machine, they sent the tail 
of the last scalper to a single pair of 
rolls to clean the bran. It is customary 
to speak of all reductions by corrugated 
rolls as breaks. In a six-break mill the 
first four reductions are, in practice, 
breaks; the fifth and sixth, cleaning re. 
ductions. They scrape the bran. The 
writer has no disposition to complicate 
the general expressions or nomenclature 
of milling operations by inviting a dis. 
tinction in the naming of these reduc- 
tions. There is a general disposition to 
separate the fifth break stock from the 
usual stream of material from the mid- 
dle breaks. While it has been the custom 
to run the products of the second, third, 
fourth and fifth breaks together, and 
bolt out the stock as though it were one 
product, there is a disposition to draw 
out this fifth break stock and bolt it by 
itself. The flour is nice and bright, but 
the middlings do not belong with those 
from the second, third and fourtl reduc- 
tions. They are red, fibrous, and gen- 
erally irredeemably bad. Their condi- 
tion may be improved, but the purif- 
cation cannot be effected to such an ex- 
tent as to make a desirable proportion 
of middlings suitable for patent flour. 
This may be proved by undertaking to 
purify these middlings by themselves. 
To be ‘sure there will be a small pro- 
portion which is all right, but there is 
shown to be such a large amount of 
bad material that the evil of running this 





stock into the best flour in the mill 
cannot but be seen. All this applies 
with greater force to winter than it 


does to spring wheat milling, though it 
may be considered as applicable in prin- 
ciple to the latter. It may be said that 
the taking out of this fifth break stock 
from ‘the stream of products from the 
three previous breaks will reduce the 
proportion of patent flour. Not so; it 
will reduce the bulk of stock going to 
the purifiers, and the bulk of purified 
middlings may be slightly reduced; but 
the perfection of their cleaning will be 
more apparent, and when it comes to 
their reduction into flour, it will be found 
that as much or more flour will be taken 
from the reels where the middlings are 
bright and clean than where they are less 
bright and clean. If these micdlings 
were absolutely pure—something which 
never happens—they might be reduced 
so that their whole bulk would go into 
flour. As it became apparent that the 
middlings were less clean, it would be 
found that the proportion of loss would 
be much greater than the proportion of 
stock which went to make these mid- 
dlings unclean. To illustrate this in an- 
other way: Say we have 99 Ibs of abso- 
lutely pure middlings—middlings which 
might in theory make 99 Ibs of absolutely 
pure flour—and say that some )erson 
would drop 1 Ib of finely pulverized 
bran into the mass. Now, our reduction 
and separating machinery is not so per 
fect that it will take this 99 Ibs of stock 
and separate therefrom the 1 Ib of im- 
purities. We know that a large pro 
portion of stock would have to be taken 
out in order tg get rid of the impure 
material, and even then we would find 
traces of impurities running through 
the reduced material. The presence of 
impurities suggests the necessity of large 
waste in order to get rid of these im- 
purities. The nearer we can come t? 
cleaning the bran material previous t0 
the reduction of milling stock, the less 


(Continued on page 19a.) 
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The Navy Department purchases only Enriched White 
Flour and Bread for use in the United States Navy. This 
policy is also followed by the War Department and 
Quartermaster Corps of the United States Army. 

+ + 2 
The exclusive use of Enriched White Flour and Bread 
by our armed forces is a further example of the solid 
support given to the enrichment program by organi- 
zations which exert a commanding influence on the 
purchasing habits of the American people. 

a . * 


As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and 
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minerals, Merck & Co. Inc. offers the miller an estab- 
lished and dependable source of enrichment in- 


gredients. 


Backed by thorough experience, extensive resources, 
modern and rapidly-expanding production facilities, 
we are prepared to serve the milling industry in 
furthering the enrichment program. 


e ° . 
This is one of a series published as a service 
to the Milling Industry by Merck & Co. Inc. 


* * THROW YOUR SCRAP INTO THE FIGHT * * 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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Plasticity 


One of the Three 
Physical Properties 


By 
Cc. O. Swanson 


LASTICITY is one of the most 

important properties of dough. It 

enables the baker to mold his ma- 
terial into various shapes and forms. 
Plasticity depends on the correct amount 
of water in the dough. As has been 
shown in previous articles in this series, 
the water is adsorbed as films on the 
starch granules and the gluten strands. 
In these films the water molecules have 
various degrees of freedom. For mold- 
ability (plasticity) there must be enough 
freedom so that the particles can be 
moved on each other, and also enough 
force to hold them in new positions after 
they have been moved. 

Much information may be gained on 
the, plasticity of dough by considering 
the plastic properties in clay, since these 
are on the whole much simpler. As 
stated in a previous article, plasticity 
comes from the Greek word plasticos 
which means moldability or fit for mold- 
ing. The plastic properties of molding 
clay have been known since ancient times. 
Because clay can be made moldable by 
the admixture of the correct amounts of 
water, it has been one of the most useful 
substances in making many well known 
forms of pottery as well as bricks and 
tiles. 

The moldability of clay depends on 
the correct thickness of the water films 
around the individual particles. The 
water molecules next to the surfaces of 
the clay particles are adsorbed so firmly 
that they have no freedom. The layers 
next to these have more and more free- 
dom, but not as much as in bulk water. 
A plastic material yields when sub- 
jected to pressure and takes the imprint 
of the body which exerts the pressure. 
The adhesive forces acting in the water 
films are strong enough to hold the par- 
ticles in fixed positions. To do that the 
water films must be of the right thick- 
ness. 

Plastic substances are generally, but 
not always, composed of matter in two 
phases: liquid and solid. The liquid 
forms the outside or continuous phase 
and the solid the inside or discontinuous 
phase. The solid particles are thus sur- 
rounded by films of liquid. The thick- 
ness of the films varies with the propor- 
tion of the liquid to the solid, the shape 
of the solid particles and the manner 
of packing. The variation in sizes of 
the solid particles also has an influence, 
since this affects the extent of surface. 
Molding clay is a much simpler struc- 
ture than dough, and plasticity is its 


of Dough 


one main property. (In dough there are 
also the viscous and the elastic proper- 
ties. The distinction between viscous and 
plastic will be discussed later.) Be- 
cause molding clay presents a simpler 
structure its study helps to visualize the 
plasticity of dough. 
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solid particles as well as the manner 
of packing. When liquids are strongly 
adsorbed on the solid, the films entirely 
surround the particles, but they are 
thinnest at the point where the solid 
particles approach each other most close- 
ly. In dough the solid particles have 





If dough did not possess plastic properties, it could not be molded by the 
baker into the various shapes and forms that assume their individuality in the 


oven, 


One of the most important of the three physical properties of dough, 


plasticity is here discussed in its relationship to viscosity and elasticity. The 
article is the third of a series by Dr. C. O. Swanson. 


How the shape of the solid particles 
influences the variation in the thickness 
of the continuous liquid films can be seen 
from the following: The inside volume 
of a cube 2 centimeters in cross section 
is 8 cubic centimeters (cc). The volume 
of a sphere whose diameter is such that 
it fits into this inside space is 4.189 cc. 
Therefore the material of the sphere oc- 
cupies 52.36% of the space, and the vacant 
space is 47.64%. This represents the 
most open form of piling. Other forms 
of piling of spherical bodies may make 
the voids much less. This is particu- 
larly true if the spheres vary in sizes 
so that the smaller occupy the spaces 
among the larger. Equal cubical bodies 
can be packed so that the voids are 
practically zero. 

It follows that the thickness of the 
continuous liquid films varies greatly be- 
cause of the shapes and sizes of the 


many kinds of shapes and sizes. The 
starch granules vary from a few microns 
in diameter to as many as 15 or 20. 
The protein particles are submicroscopic 
and probably fibrillar, and are inter- 
twined among the starch granules’. The 
water in newly mixed dough fills all the 
voids except for a small amount of air. 
The water films vary greatly in thick- 
ness and configuration because of the 
multiplicity of shapes and sizes as well 
as relationships of the solid particles. 

Since water in dough constitutes 40- 
45%, it follows that the films approach 
in volume what would exist in the most 
open spherical packing. These water 
films give mobility to the dough. It is the 
water in the freer form which contributes 
most to the plastic properties. 

¥ ¥ 

It was stated in a preceding para- 

graph that the plastic bodies as a rule 
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consist of two phases, a liquid and a 
solid. But there are some plastic bodies, 
like lard, which have only one phase. 


Whether lard shall be a plastic solid or 
a liquid depends on the temperature. 
Because lard is plastic at room tem- 
peratures it is one of the most valuable 
of shortenings. 

In a two-phase plastic body, it is not 
necessary for the liquid to be pure. It 
may contain molecules of another solid 
in solution. Thus the water in dough 
may contain dissolved sugar and salt. 
Since these dissolved substances influence 
the viscosity of the water, they also in- 
fluence the plasticity. Temperature is 
also a factor, because it influences the 
fluidity of the liquid. 

In the use of the terms plasticity and 
viscosity there is more or less confusion. 
Differentiation is not simple. However, 
for practical purposes in flour studies 
we may use the term “plastic” when the 
solid properties are more prominent and 
“viscous” when the liquid properties are 
more prominent. One main difference 
between a plastic and a viscous sulb- 
stance is that the form of the plastic is 
changed only when the force of deforma- 
tion exceeds a certain value. This force 
is known as the yield value and must be 
greater than the force of gravity since 
a truly plastic body keeps its shape 
against gravity at least for a longer 
time than the viscous body. With a 
viscous body, the flow starts soon under 
the influence of gravity. 

After the deforming force reaches 
or exceeds the yield value, the behavior 
of the molecules or particles is the same 
in both viscous and plastic flows. In both 
flows the molecules or particles chanze 
their positions relative to each other in 
a manner similar to that in a liquid 
flow. Thus the main difference between 
a plastic and a liquid flow is in the 
amount of force required to start the 
flow or deformation. Liquids flow froin 
a higher to a lower level because the 
force of gravity is sufficient to overcome 
the friction among the molecules. In 
plastic bodies the flow does not start 
until the additional force is applied. 

For measuring plastic properties of 
dough several forms of plastometers 
have been used. These may be placed 
in two classes: those which measure the 
amount of dough extruded through an 
orifice in a given time, and those which 
measure the depth of penetration into 
dough by a rod or closed cylinder im- 

(Continued on page 18a.) 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

















Seven years of experience operat- 
ing the largest exclusive wheat 
malting plant in America enables 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of 
unvarying uniformity. 









We are familiar with your require- 
ments. Our laboratory service is 
available to you. Send samples of 
your flour for tests and recom- 
mendations. Write or wire us for 
quotations. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 
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A TASK FORCE IS A GROUP OF UNITS 





DESIGNED TO DO A SPECIFIC JOB 
WITH OPTIMUM EFFICIENCY. 





Haaky Equipment Fits That Definition 





Rotary Milling SEPARATOR 


% A modern milling separator with first 
class screen operations and strong, 
uniform aspiration, all provided at 
very low operating cost. 









Sealed Flow ASPIRATOR 


* A complete, compact unit with auto- 
matic air-seal making distinct separation 
of fine dust and chaff and the screenings 
removed from grain. 











Pressure SCOURER 


% Provides an entirely new method of 
thoroughly polishing grain to any re- 
quired extent, combined with an excel- 
lent controlled aspiration. 





* * * * 
MORE THAN HALF 





of the Haaky Equipment sold in recent months has been bought 
by millers who have used the machines before. When new units 
for a “task force” are needed they know where to buy them. 





Investigate HAAKY! 


Haaky Manufacturing Co. 


509 Vandalia Street Midway, ST. PAUL, MINN., U. S. A. 
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NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 

@ Last Longer 

®@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. 





1510 W. 29th Street 
Kenses City, Missouri 











WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 





A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 


tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 
in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Report any evidence immediately to the ° 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SMALL DIMENSIONS! 


HIGH - EFFICIENCY! 





UNEQUALLED FoR 


1 TO 4 SECTION UNITS! 





‘NIAGARA’— 
GYRO-WHIP 
— SIFTER 


FLOUR AND FEED 


REDRESSING—— 


FOR RELIEVING BOLTER SECTIONS, ELIMINATING REELS, 
HANDLING TAIL STOCKS. 


2— 8 SEPARATIONS PER SECTION. 


RICH MOND Ms. co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


HIGH- 


CAPACITY! 


For Milling Quality 
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NEW WHEAT WAS TESTED BY MILLS 


and particular attention to milling 

and baking qualities were an im- 
portant part of the background against 
which Fairfield, a soft red winter wheat, 
was developed. The new variety was 
offered Indiana farmers by the Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion this fall. Adaptable to growth in 
all parts of the state, its qualities are 
expected to make it favored over many 
of the soft and semi-hard varieties com- 
monly grown. 

Under the direction of G. H. Cutler, 
professor of agronomy at the university, 
Fairfield was developed from a cross 
made in 1926 between the varieties 
Purkof and Fulhio. Purkof is noted 
for its winter hardiness and Fulhio for 
good pastry flour properties and its abil- 
ity to resist disease. Closely resembling 
both parents, Fairfield berries are de- 
scribed as pale red, medium in size, soft 
in texture, and ovate and elliptical in 
shape, with rounded cheeks. The new 
grain ripens at the same time as other 
medium early varieties of soft winter 
wheat. In all tests it has been proved 
superior in yield and equal in quality 
to the standard soft varieties. Other 
qualities that are described as making it 
desirable from the grower’s standpoint 
are stiff straw and resistance to shat- 
tering. These make it suitable for com- 
bine harvesting. 

Throughout the selection and testing 
of Fairfield attention was given to mill- 
ing and baking quality. A booklet re- 
leased by Purdue states: 


a. HOROUGH tests by flour millers 


“All potentially promising selections 
were subjected to at least three tests: 
(1) the fermentation time test for glu- 
ten strength; (2) the granulation test 
for flour particle size, and (3) the 
photoelectric cell test for yellow pigment. 
Later, experimental baking tests were 
made on Fairfield by the U. S. Regional 
Soft Wheat Research Laboratory, Woos- 
ter, Ohio, and by two large commercial 
mills in Indiana, with satisfactory re- 
sults.” , 

A table indicates an average fermenta- 
tion time of 43 minutes. By the wheat 
meal fermentation test, a fermentation 
period from 35 to 60 minutes incicates 
a soft, tender gluten suitable for pastry 
products. The particle size index was 
25. Medium to high particle size-—from 
15 up—characterizes a wheat which 
grinds into fine flour desirable for pas- 
try. The concentration of carotenoid 
pigment was shown as 1.90. Low con- 
centrations such as this are also consid- 
ered suitable for pastry flour. 

Dr. Cutler emphasizes that much of 
the success that may be achieved }y the 
new variety will be due to the co-opera- 
tion of Indiana members of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NOTHING AT AIL 


Cop—How did you get that pot of 
honey? 

Tramp—Well, I admit that I don’t 
keep bees, but what’s to prevent a chap 
from squeezing it out of flowers him- 
self? 











and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








Steinlite Moisture Tester 


630 BROOKS BUILDING 





How's YOUR Testing 
Equipment? 


The war demand for food has stepped up the 
importance of grain and seed testing equipment. 


If yours needs replacing, write us. We can 
make immediate shipment on many items. Be- 
fore Pearl Harbor we stocked “everything un- 
der the sun” in grain and seed laboratory equip- 
ment. And, we are still “testing equipment 
headquarters.” 
information about items available. 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(Seed Trade Reporting Bureau) 


Write for free catalog and 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























Fulton Cotton Bags Are Made from Materials Produced in 
Our Own Mill from the Raw Cotton to the Finished Product. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON 


Atlanta 


Write Our Nearest Branch for Full Information. 


St. 


Louis 


Dallas 


Minneapolis New York 





New Orleans 


MILLS 


Kansas City. Kans. 
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Watch Your Power Bill 





ARE YOU LOSING MONEY IN AIR DUCTS? 


FFICIENT power consumption 
EK, parallels plant efficiency. This in- 

cludes the quality of equipment 
and the thoroughness of your maintenance 
program. But one of the big users of 
power in your mill is often neglected. 
This is that part of your equipment 
which handles air. Air is such a com- 
mon substance that we almost forget, 
sometimes, that it possesses weight and 
that this weight costs money to move. 
When air is transferred from one place 
to another it acts much as does water. 
And since large amounts of air are han- 
dled in the average milling plant, large 
amounts of power can be wasted through 
a poorly arranged air system. 

Air is used on grain cleaning equip- 
ment, in grinding and in separating the 
products of reduction operations. Some 
knowledge of its properties may help to 
reduce waste. Let’s take a look at it. 

Because of its weight air exerts pres- 
sure—at sea level, a pressure of about 
14.7 Ibs per sq inch. it will “flow” 
from an area of high pressure to one 
at which the pressure is lower. When 
in motion, the bodies that make up the 
air mass—particles of oxygen, nitro- 
gen and other gases—possess that prop- 
erty known as the inertia of momentum. 
They would continue in a straight line 
if they were not acted upon by other 
forces. When they encounter resistance 
(as they do in any milling process) 
they give up momentum because of that 
resistance. 

In connection with the use of fans, 
the terms “static pressure” and “ve- 
locity pressure” are common. The dif- 
ference between them is of significance 
when studying the things that happen 
within air handling systems—and_ the 
power usefully used, or wasted, by such 
systems. 

Static pressure of air is similar to that 
pressure built up in a steam boiler when 
all the outlets are closed. If a valve is 
opened, the steam rushes out. The built 
up static pressure is being converted 
to velocity pressure. The same things 
happen in connection with a fan. 

If an obstruction covered the outlet 
of a fan completely, and if the moving 
paddles could not generate enough static 
pressure to move it, thus releasing the 
air by velocity pressure, only a small 
amount of power would be used. This 
would be expended merely to carry the 
paddles around against the usual fric- 
tional resistances, and to move the small 
amount of air contained in the fan case. 
But if the obstruction were removed, 
the pressure would change to velocity. 
The amount of air actually conveyed 
Would then depend upon how much static 
pressure was left over for the purpose 
of air movement after the resistances 
Which the air would meet had been over- 
come. 

The significance of this is that the 
size fan required for a given job cannot 
be chosen solely by tables. Such com- 
Pilations cannot take into consideration 
the exact resistances that must be over- 
come. Under certain conditions, for 
&xample, a fan rated to carry 22,000 
cubic feet of air per minute at a specified 
Speed might carry that quantity with a 
Power consumption of only about 14 h.p. 
But that would be under ideal condi- 


tions. Actually, the layout might neces- 
sarily include small ducts with many 
turns. To carry the required volume 
of air per minute the fan would have 
to be run faster. Horsepower require- 
ments might jump as high as 40. One 
reason for this is that the resistance 
to air in motion increases approximate- 
ly as the square of the velocity. That 
is, when small ducts make necessary 
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Mounting sales of enriched white bread, plus the 
bakers all-out endorsement of enrichment, mean 


this to you millers of America—skyrocheting sales 


of enriched flour! 


So get behind enrichment 100% and get your 
share of this booming business. It’s the chance of a 
lifetime to boost both bread and baked flour food 


sales to a new and ever increasing all time high! 


Here’s what to do: First, if you haven’t already 
enriched all your white flour output, do so at once. 
Then, put all the force of your advertising and 
selling effort to work featuring enrichment, build- 


ing more sales for you. 


.. book! 


AS ENRICHED BR 
SKYROCKE 


Sales Chart 


ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 


5/s THE LATEST NEWS 


doubling the velocity of air travel, the 
resistance to be overcome would be not 
doubled, but quadrupled. 

Applying these facts to practical cases 
within the mill, there are several things 
to keep in mind. First, machines and 
air handling systems are equipped with 
fans of a certain size because it is con- 
sidered desirable to move a_ specified 
quantity of air per minute at a given 
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velocity. In other words, the movement 
of any lesser volume would mean that 
an insufficient amount of air to do the 
job correctly was being handled. But 
remember that a fan can overcome add- 
ed resistance and still carry the same 
amount of air only by speeding up. If 
your ducts or your dust collectors offer 
more resistance than they should, you 
are not actually carrying the amount 
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We can help you. As manufacturers of vitamin 


this remarkable im- 


working for you 
now! 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 


provement in the 


health value of flour 


B, and niacin used in enriching flour (we also 
make riboflavin), we can tell you the best way to 
enrich, the new low costs and the many benefits 
you get. Write today. Get the full selling power of 
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of air for which your operations were 
designed. 

It is difficult to measure resistance 
offered to air movement. But certain 
things are known to create high re- 
sistances, and it should be easy to make 
a guess about the efficiency of any given 
installation. Check the velocity, for ex- 
ample. Does the air need to move that 





MILL O Cde 





CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


ousuaque, 
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fast to do the job required? High 
speed costs money. Also, the high ve- 
locity so increases the resistance that 
you may not be moving the volume of 
air you think you’re moving. 

Check back over your records. Have 
you, at some time in the past, found that 
one of your dust collecting systems 
was not carrying the volume of air 
necessary for proper work and, in con- 
sequence, increased the speed of the fan 
to carry more air? That increase in 


speed meant a jump in your power bill 
—and the whole trouble may not have 
been with the air capacity of your fan, 
but with the resistance offered to it by 
If it offered ex- 


the dust collector. 








cessive resistance, the pressure built up 
by your fan was largely used to over- 
come that before air could be carried. 
Check up on your ducts, your dust col- 
lectors and your velocity requirements 
before you run your fan faster. 

Turns in a duct neutralize great 
amounts of the effective pressure. They 
are necessary, of course, but they should 
be made by an expert. Even at the 
best, the velocity of moving air after 
turning at right angles is only about 
87% of the original figure. 

Just as ducts can be made so small 
that unnecessarily high fan speeds are 
required, they can be so large that ve- 
locity is lost through expansion. When 
this loss in velocity reaches a certain 
point, the air is no longer capable of 
carrying the materials that were sus- 





it will cost you less to 
weatherproof your mill now 
than it ever willl 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 





St. Louls and Kansas City, Mo. 














lished standards. 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


DIABLEN 


Top Quality 


‘Malted Wheat 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat- selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
sures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Selected 


DIABLEND is 


Maltose or 


Flour 
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pended in it. Duct size and fan capacity 
must be balanced. ‘ 

Air plays a particularly big part in 
the operation of hammer mills. Its 
movement in such a machine accounts 
for a large proportion of the power 
consumed. Therefore, it is desirable to 
place the grinder’s collector as near the 
unit as possible. Every extra foot 
through which the stock-laden air js 
blown ups the power bill. 

Not many years ago few facts were 
known about the properties of air in 
motion. But today aerodynamics is a 
major consideration in the design of 
plants. This scientific treatment of the 
air handling problem is not a small 
reason for the practicability of moderni- 
zation. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





First Break Flours 





HE ash content of first break flour 

is very high when but a small amount 
of flour is made, for it is taken as the 
percentage of the flour which will not 
pass off during burning. When the 
rolls are set closer, and a much larger 
percentage of the wheat is recovered as 
flour, the percentage of ash will be 
much lower even though the ratio of the 
weight of bran powder and extraneous 
dirt to the wheat ground remains con- 
stant or is increased. In other words, 
first break rolls set close will result in 
the recovery of a much whiter flour with 
a lower percentage of ash than will open 
breaking. In the first instance, a small 
quantity of off-color impurities is buried 
in a large amount of comminuted endo- 
sperm; in the second, a small amount 


of powdered endosperm must carry a” 


comparatively large quantity of discol- 
oring ash-bearing material. This ac- 
counts for the low percentage of ash in 
the one case and the high percentage in 
the other. 





Plasticity 








(Continued from page 14a.) 
pinging on the dough with a given force. 
Various kinds of plastometers are de- 


* scribed by Bailey (1940). 


An extrusion plastometer employs the 
method of forcing the dough through a 
certain orifice with mechanical or air 
pressure and measuring the amount of 
dough extruded in a given time. Thus 
a dough gun which consists mainly of a 
cylinder and a piston is a form of an 
extrusion plastometer. The necessary 
refinements are in regulating the pres- 
sure on the piston and in measuring the 
amount of dough extruded in a given 
time. 

Air pressure is the most convenient 
form of force to use on the dough. A 
simple form of plastometer consists of 
a suction flask to which a funnel is 
fitted. The air pressure is controlled 
with a manometer. A weighed amount 
of dough is placed in the funnel and the 
time determined for a given amount of 
dough to pass through the shortened 
stem. Smearing the funnel bowl with 
glycerin is advisable when the whole 


dough piece is to be passed through. 


An extrusion type of plastometer em- 
ploying air pressure was used by Stam- 
berg and Bailey (1940). Provision was 
made for controlling the air pressure and 
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the temperature. The plasticity was de- 
temined by the rate of flow of dough 
and this rate was known by weighing 
the amount extruded in a definite time. 
One degree C. (1.8° F.) affected the 
rate of flow by about 0.29 gram of 
dough extruded per minute; a variation 
in pressure of 10 mm mercury changed 
the rate of flow about 0.17 gram per 
minute. The rate of flow was very little 
influenced by the protein content. This 
was revealed by using flours of low, 
medium and high protein. The rate of 
fow differed very little in these flours, 
indicating that starch has much more to 
do with plastic behavior than has gluten. 
The amount of starch in dough is, how- 
ever, 6 to 7 times that of gluten. 

A penetration plastometer was de- 
signed by Harrell (1927). The principle 
of using this penetrometer is to measure 
the distance a rod or closed cylinder of 
a given weight and size will penetrate 
the dough when allowed to drop vertical- 
ly from a certain height. - When the tem- 
perature was kept constant the dis- 
tance of penetration varied with the 
amount of absorption. The greater the 
absorption, the deeper the penetration. 
For the same amount of absorption, the 
penetration was greater in dough from 
low than in dough from high protein 
four. When the absorptions were 65% 
with an 11.7% protein flour, and 55% with 
an 8.6% protein flour, the penetrations 
for both doughs were the same. When 
the absorptions were the same for both 
the high and the low protein flours, the 
penetration was much greater in the low 
protein doughs than in the dough from 
high protein. However, one flour which 
had 13.5% protein had a penetration of 
188 em while another flour with 12.5% 
protein had a penetration of 14 cm, 
showing that the quality of protein, as 
well as the quantity, was a factor. 


¥ ¥ 


Plasticity measurements on douglr have 
added to our understanding of dough 
structure and behavior under different 
conditions, They have also indicated the 
various factors which influence plasticity. 
Probably the most valuable practical ap- 
plications of plasticity measurements 
would be as a means of standardizing 
water absorptions. At the present time 
this depends mostly on the operator’s 
judgment and experience. If several 
workers do co-operative work with sev- 
eral flours some means of standardizing 
the absorptions by a mechanical method 
is desirable. Some simple form of a 
plastometer offers a probable solution. 
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Break Rolls 


(Continued from page 12a.) 

is the waste. Thus, by keeping out the 
fifth break middlings from the body of 
other middlings, the proportion of waste 
is less; and, while the bulk of middlings 
may not be so large where this stock 
8 omitted, it will be cleaner, and for 
that reason the yield of patent flour from 
the wheat will be larger. 

Merely because the fifth break mid- 
dlings are not run into the body of other 
middlings, there is no reason why they 
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should not go onto the purifiers. Enough 
benefit may be derived from this stock to 
justify the expenditure in extra spouting 
and elevators, and, if need be, extra 
purifiers. The need of extra purifiers 
is spoken of in this questioning way 
because it is not always neecssary to 
buy them new. In quite a number of 
mills which are large enough to justify 
this division of stock, it will be found the 
middlings can be made much cleaner, 
after taking out the fifth break stock, 
with one or two less machines than they 
could before with full equipment on one 
general classification of stock. Most of 


the middlings from the fifth break which 
one would care to run into a purifier 
will pass through a No. 4 cloth, and, as 
the wheat is harder, it will be found that 
there will be an increasing proportion 
of these middlings which will be suit- 
able for running in after purification, 
with the other stock, and for the reason 
that these middlings are fine, there need 
be but one grade of these middlings to 
be purified. 

The amount of middlings from the fifth 
break is usually overestimated. The 
stream of stock is quite large, but it is 
mostly made up of fine bran and fibrous 
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matter. One can prove this to his satis- 
faction by taking some stock from the 
fifth break and sifting it. The large 
proportion of fine bran and the small 
proportion of real middlings will then 
be made apparent. It would be draw- 
ing it a degree too fine to suggest that 
the fifth break flour be bolted separately. 
All that is absolutely necessary in the 
separation of fifth break middlings is to 
run the product of the fifth break scalper 
into a separate middlings scalper clothed 
with, say, a No. 9 cloth. Then the 
product of this No. 9 cloth should be 
run into break flour reels. 





SPECIAL NOTE to producers of 
enriched flour: Vitamin B: is de- 
stroyed by excess alkalinity. By 
adding X-C calcium phosphate 
to your flour you keep it on the 
acid side and may save as much 
as 50% of the B: lost in baking! 









CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


EXTRA RICH IN CALCIUM FOR BETTER BAKING... BETTER HEALTH 


*Extra calcium 
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THE GRIN-MIX 





HE WINS 
A preacher saw a group of little boys 
sitting in a circle with a dog in the mid- 
dle. He asked them what .they were 
doing to the dog. One little fellow spoke 
up and said, “We ain’t doin’ nuthin’ to 
the dog; we’re just telling lies, and the 
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one that tells the biggest one gets the 
dog.” The preacher told him that he 
was much shocked, that when he was 
a little boy he would never have even 
thought of telling a lie. 
The little boy said, “Give him the dog.” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
¥ ¥ 
NO SALE 
Young Man—Sir, I want your daugh- 
ter for my wife. 
Father—And I, sir, am not willing 
to trade. 
¥ ¥ 


TOUGH LUCK 


Two gangsters were escorting a mem- 
ber of a rival gang across a lonely field 
on a dark, rainy night. “What rats you 


are,” grumbled the doomed man, “mak- 
ing me walk through the rain like this.” 
“How about us?” growled one of the 
escorts. “We've got to walk back.” 
¥ ¥ 
QUITE A RECORD 
Grandmother.—I suppose Loraine is 
really fitted for the battle of life? 
Well, she’s come through five engage- 
ments already.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
¥ 
ACCORDING TO WEBSTER 
Mrs. Bargainhunt (at jeweler’s).—I 
just bought this ring at Cut Rate Joe’s. 
How do you pronounce the name of the 
stone? Is it turkoise or turkwoise? 
Jeweler (after inspecting stone).—The 
correct pronunciation, madam, is “glass.” 
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Overloaded Sifters 











(Continued from page 6a.) 

a great difference in percentages of stock 
passing over and through the 60GG jp 
actual performances against those estab. 
lished by test. Actual performance jp 
this respect appears to have been bene- 
fited to a greater extent by the deeper 
sieves than by the change to high speed, 
This, of course, leads to speculation 
about the amount of improvement there 
would be as a result of the deeper sieve 
frames alone, without the speed change. 
High speed causes a greater per cent 
of the total to pass through 9XX than 
had formerly passed through the much 
coarser 70GG, while the ratio of throughs 
to overs of the 70GG and 9XX is about 
equal, attesting to the greater cipacity 
of high speed sifting when the depth of 
the load is near normal. 

While it is neither necessary nor eco- 
nomical to match fractions established 
by test sifting in actual operation, the 
per cent of throughs left in the overs 
of the 60GG is too large, even in the 
most favorable of the three cases, to 
be excused on grounds of practical ex- 
pediency. The work of any micdlings 
purifier is handicapped if its feed con- 
tains a lot of fine, dusty material. Some 
of this.is certain to be blown into dust 
collectors, and from there it will find 
its way into the lower flour graces at 
the expense of the patent flour. 

These experiments point to the con- 
clusion that when relatively fine sieves 
are loaded above a certain critical depth 
with fairly heavy, granular stock the 
material will not be agitated sufficiently 
to cause the finer particles to work to 
the bottom of the layer. 

There is no getting away from the 
fact that the load in this case, 1,900 
Ibs per hour, is heavier than the maxi- 
mum that can be efficiently handled on a 
single width of standard sized square 
sieve. ‘The obvious solution lies in split- 
ting the load between two sifter sections, 
to reduce the depth of the stock. Steps 
toward that sort of solution are under 
consideration and will probably have 
been put into practice by the time this 
article is published. 
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po YOU KNOW? 











Answers to Questions on page 8a 
1. b. Heavy, or viscous, oils are re- 
for heavy loads. If too heavy 
an oil is used, however, adhesion between 
the bearing or shaft and the oil will 
not be great enough to overcome cohe- 
sion of the oil molecules, and a proper 
jubricating film cannot be formed. When 
oil is too light, adhesion is too great. 
The oil film is broken. 
vo 
2, a. The proper placement of grooves 
depends upon the type, of load a bear- 
ing is expected to carry. Although oil 
grooves perform an important function, 
too many or improperly cut ones danger- 
ously weaken a bearing. 


v ¥ 


8. b. The sudden expansion of vapor 
isnot only a hazard to the operator, but 
also often causes hidden “blow holes” 
that shorten bearing life. 

v ¥ 

4. b. One of the great causes of 
ball bearing failure is said to be over- 
lubrication. Tightly packed into a close- 
fitting bearing, the excess grease has lit- 
tle opportunity to escape until the bear- 
ing heats enough to lower viscosity. By 
then, the damage is done. 

¥ ¥ 
b, V-belts should never be stretched 
by forcing them on to a drive. However, 
when first installed it is good practice 
to stretch them slightly by proper ten- 
sion methods. This provides maximum 
sheave and belt contact. A good rule 
of thumb method to test tension is to 
thump the upper strands of the drive 
with your hand. If they give a lively 
spring, tension is correct. If the drive 
feels “dead,” the belts are too slack. 
¥ ¥ 

6. b. Power factor troubles are pri- 
marily caused by underloaded induction 
motors. -An underloaded condition con- 
verts less of the power used to useful 
energy and more to overcome induction 
losses. 

¥ ¥- 


7. b. Dusty films should never be given 
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an opportunity to form. Air can safely 
remove only a small quantity of dust. If 
the layer is allowed to grow, it will be 
necessary to use a solvent to remove it. 


¥ ¥ 
Varying numbers of cloths can 
economically be cut from the bolt for 
different types of sieves. Your supplier 
can advise you of the proper number to 
order. 


8. a. 


¥ ¥ 


9. b. Actually, less power is used when 
stockings are filled with dust, because the 
same amount of air cannot be handled at 
the same fan speed. Obviously, however, 
collecting is not efficient when stockings 
are not kept in proper condition. 

vo ¥ 

10. a. Good belt dressing is intended 
to keep belts in optimum condition, but 
it cannot work properly when applied to 
a dirty or greasy belt. Although dress- 
ing will, in an emergency, increase the 
grip of a slipping belt, it should then 
be applied sparingly. The belt should be 
cleaned, tightened and dressed as soon 
as possible. 
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JRAIN FUMIGANT 


THE WEEVIL-CIDE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The ROTOMASTER 


for Rebolting Flour 
GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 








ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














600 Mutual Building 


Jonres-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crrty, Missouri 
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Woven under Swiss 
Technical Supervision 


Durable and Uniform in, mesh 


THE SILK Or THe Future 








ROCHDALE. ENGLAND. 


Representatives in Canada and U. S. A.— 


KIPP-KELLY, Ltd. 68 Higgins Avenue, WINNIPEG 











Flour Exchange The J.K. HOWIE CO. Minnespotis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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PROTECT YOUR PLANT 


FINISHED PRODUCT. 


FNI INFESTATION NIOLETER 


HAS PROVEN 100% EFFECTIVE 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF INSECT 
INFESTATION IN ANY FREE 
FLOWING MATERIAL. 

Inexpensive — Easy to Operate 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 


THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
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CENTRAL BAG & BurvcarP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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‘Towels, Pillow Cases, Luncheon Sets, Dresser . 
Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 
Cloths are 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
for 


EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every One, Possible By-Products 
of Flour 


For the lure that really sways a woman’s choice— 


Consider .... 
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Factories Conveniently Located 








Steam Waste 








OFFICES 
New York Buffalo Kansas City 
Wichita Oklahoma City 


Chicago 
Williamstown, Mass. 


KENT Needlecraft Bags 
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PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY /NC. 





Minneapolis 





WE HAVE ENOUGH RECONDITIONED 
FLAT BELT PULLEYS TO MAKE 


30,000 FLAT V BELT 
DRIVES LIKE THIS 


A i 7 Bi ie me pila 5 





A-B-C-D-E—V BELTS 


OF ALL SIZES IN STOCK 


TEUSCHER PULLEY & BELTING CO. 


204 DELMAR AVENUE 
CATALOG B ON REQUEST 


“The Test of Time Since ’99” 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





(Continued from page 5a.) 

often fail to function properly is care- 
lessness in selecting them to fit a given 
condition. If a steam coil to deliver the 
required amount of heat to a room or to 
a body of water must condense, say, 6,000 
lbs of steam per hour, and if a trap hav- 
ing a maximum capacity of 4,000 lbs per 
hour is selected, it is evident that the 
small trap will not handle the maximum 
load. Again, if the trap is to be used 
where the pressure carried is 100 Ibs, and 
a trap designed for much lower working 
pressure is selected, this too will prevent 
satisfactory operation. 

Often, steam traps give trouble by 
leaking and blowing because of an ac- 
cumulation of dirt and grit. All traps 
should be protected with strainers placed 
to prevent the entrance of foreign matter. 

As a general practice it does not pay 
to attempt to make one trap drain a 
group of coils or tanks, since slight dif- 
ferences in pressure, air pockets and 
overloaded condensate headers often de- 
feat the purpose of the trap. It is far 
better to provide a separate trap for each 
individual coil or apparatus to be drained, 
selecting a trap for each that is suited 
to the demands. 

Traps are sometimes installed without 
proper regard to correctness of position. 
Traps should be set level and plumb and 
placed on substantial supports. Other- 
wise they are quite likely to settle and 
develop troubles in addition to placing a 
severe strain on the pipe connections 
which later may itself cause leaks. 

Every trap should be provided with 
a test valve to permit periodic testing 
for blow-by, a condition that is very 
wasteful of steam. A properly valved 
by-pass around the trap will permit the 
unit to be repaired without interfering 
with the operation of the equipment. 

Some years ago the plant engineer in 
a mill found that a large steam line was 
not being properly drained of condensate 
and was of the opinion that the steam 
trap on the water leg of this line was 
too small. It developed upon investiga- 
tion that this pipe line was properly 
pitched for drainage, properly supported 
and well protected against contraction 
and expansion. However, one thing was 
lacking: pipe insulation. The steam pres- 
sure carried was 135 lbs gauge, corre- 
sponding to a temperature of 358° F. 

Since the air of the room surrounding 
much of this pipe line during the fall and 
winter months seldom rose above 50°, 
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it was evident that the condensation rate 
of a long run of 6” pipe was an ip. 
portant factor that placed a heavy bur. 
den on the trap. After the pipe line ang 
fittings: were insulated with 85% mag. 
nesia moulded covering, properly sealed 
against air movement between pipe and 
inner surface of the covering, the steam 
trap was found to be of ample capacity, 
Needless to say, the covering materially 
reduced fuel waste. 

Steam traps are reliable and may be 
depended upon to do a good job when 
properly installed and maintained and 
when correctly fitted to the apparatus 
that is to be drained of condensate, It 
is unfortunate that, as a general rule, 
such equipment is neglected and allowed 
to take care of itself. Wherever such 
conditions prevail, the coal pile will be 
found to suffer. 


CONTROL RODENTS 
; es 
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This tear gas fumigant, used by 





millers for over eighteen years, 
drives rats out of retreats, ‘o die 
on the open floor without carcass 
nuisance. @ Light, inexpensive 
dosage, a pint or so to each 1,000 
square feet of floor space. @ For 
burrows, simply pour 12 oz or so 
into: each. @ Small indoor appli- 
cations and burrow work may be 
done without mask protection. 
Instructions in every package. ® 
Convenient 1 lb. Dispenser Bot- 
tles, each in sealed can, 6 or 12 
to wooden case. Bulk shipments 
in cylinders, 25 to 180 Ibs. Write 
for literature on Pest Control. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


Established 1816 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON 
CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA OMAHA 








A CURE FOR ANY 
DUST PROBLEM! 








That's our story — and 


« « « « WE STICK TO IT! 





2938 Pillsbury Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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THE DAY. COMPANY 


The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 


In Canada 
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Centrifugal 


HERE ARE _  well-verified in- 

stances in which a tornado (com- 
monly called a “cyclone”) has stripped 
the feathers from a chicken without 
severely injuring it. Scientists attrib- 
ute this to the “vortex principle.” 


VORTEX is a mass of fluid (like 

water and air) in which a whirl- 
ing motion has been set up. In the 
center there is an area of partial 
vacuum, or a “vacuum tendency.” 
Objects, such as chickens, people and 
houses, may be drawn into the so- 
called “vortex tube” of a tornado and 
then thrown outwardly. They will 


“spiral” upward, and as the tornado 
“funnel” becomes larger in diameter 
toward its top, velocity is lost. Final- 
ly, they are dropped, sometimes with 
little damage having been done them. 


HE FORSTER SCOURER util- 
izes the “cyclone”—the vortex— 
principle. But there is a significant 
difference between the tornado and 
the mass of air and grain in the 
FORSTER cylinder. While the re- 


volving air results in a vacuum ten- 
dency in the center of the vortex tube 
—the center of the cylinder—an area 
of even greater vacuum tendency is 
created by the fan at one end. 


S A RESULT of these opposed 
minus pressures, particles enter- 
ing the machine are “weighed” on the 
basis of their specific gravities. The 
grain is thrown into a layer of air 
compressed by the propeller blades 


(that’s why there is no breakage), but 
lighter stuff—dirt of any sort, even if 
clinging to grain, is stripped off, like 
the chicken’s feathers, and carried 
away. FORSTER SCOURERS clean 


grain, both by scouring and by aspira- 


tion. They will give you the cleanest 
mill-mix you ever saw, and will clean 
corn so that it will meet government 
specifications. 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY SCOURER, OR REPAIR AN OLD ONE, INVESTIGATE THE FORSTER. EARLY DELIVERY. 
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THE SEASON’S BEST WISHES! 


* Christmas 1942 is a working Christmas, a fighting Christmas, a 
sober Christmas. Yet because we will all do our best to make it 
so, it will also be a Merry Christmas. To each and all of its many 
friends in the grain and milling trades, Hart-Carter extends its 
ereetings and best wishes and with them a pledge of continued 
service and cooperation in the months ahead. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 
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THE WAR’S FIRST YEAR 


ODAY, at the close of our first year of actual 
Boerticipation in the War of Worlds, we as a nation 
and a people are for the first time in two years 
justified in a feeling of confidence in ultimate victory. 
We have definitely ceased losing the war but, while 
winning it probably still is far off, we assuredly have 

ved our position on many fronts, including— 
this must be said hopefully—the vital home front. 

All reasonably well informed people know, and 
now may admit without reflection upon their loyalty 
to the country or its leaders, that the direction of 
our affairs through two‘’years of preparation and the 
first months of war were disheartening. It is fair 
to say that the world upheaval caught us in a period 
of greater dissension among ourselves than at any 
time since the Civil War. As a result, we continued 
to play politics in our economics and finance, in our 
social and labor reforms, in appointments to the 
public service, even in the creation of our armed 
forces and their armament. The degree of our 
bungling would have been tragic but for the vastness 
of our wasted resources and a merciful grant of time. 

Yet few of these faults of omission or of simple 
ineptitude were due to lacks among the people them- 
selves, who were from the beginning not only steadfast 
in their patriotism but also in their willingness to make 
all essential sacrifice,’ in their determination to do 
all things toward winning ultimate victory, most of 
all in their ardent desire to maintain confidence in 
their leadership. 

Indeed, on several occasions it was sheer weight 
of public opinion and nation-wide protest that halted 
fumbling and too cocksure leadership and forced it 
to return to the business of preparing for and carry- 
ing on with the war. Notable among these victories 
for the patriotic good sense of the people were the 
abrupt termination of giving virtually plenary au- 
thority over production to the soiled hands of labor 
chiefs and the belated recovery of the OCD from 
direction by those disposed to make it a social play- 
ground in time of the country’s need for serious 
action. 

How much and how badly we have bungled in 
many things, especially in the selection of people to 
exercise authority over us, doubtless never will be 
known, because the mistakes cannot be wholly revealed 
while the country still is in peril, and when the peace 
shall be won they surely will mercifully be forgiven. 

At this moment of the end of the first year of 
war we probably are at something of a crossroads 
in the matter of mistakes and resulting failures. 
How much or how little of the change for the better 
is the direct result of the recent election, or of the 
effect of the election in reviving the courage of the 
Congress, cannot be estimated nor need it be. The 
simple fact that the administration obviously is less 
cocky and distinctly more thoughtful and tolerant is 
sufficient. The public is less concerned with author- 
ity’s efforts to save face than with its acts and their 
effects in restoring confidence. 

Recently we clearly have won diplomatic victories 
in many places in the world. Greatly more impor- 
tant, our armed forces have, by an almost incredibly 
sharp turn about from successive failures to great 
Victories, replied in full to the sorrowing question- 
ings of millions of people. Here again the uncertain- 
ties never attached themselves to the forces them- 
selves but were wholly associated with the inexpert- 
hess of their leaders. Now we know, especially by 
Teason of the performances of our gallant navy in the 
South Seas and the amazing success of the African 
armada, that our traditional pride in our might on 

and sea and in the air lives and will increase 
from victory to victory, or even through such inev- 
itable defeats as the fortunes of war may decree. 

Thus at the end of a year, and as Christmas 
&pproaches, we look to the future with confidence, 
very high confidence in our might in battle, renewed 
faith in our people themselves and, after bitter doubts, 

in the growing wisdom of those in authority over us. 
We must, because we are at war, yield some part of 
our individual freedoms because of the common need. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


But we demand of right that that yielding of power 
to leadership shall be requited by its use for the 
nation and all of its people. Today we seem to have 
gained that. How long it will last can be determined 
only by the event. 


x *k * 
A WORD FOR THE CCC 


E find in our heart a steadily rising sympathy 

for Mr. J. B. Hutson, president, and his asso- 
ciates in the Commodity Credit Corporation. Orig- 
inally the duties of this great government financed 
corporation were, as epitomized in the Economic 
Almanac, to “make loans to producers to finance the 
carrying and orderly marketing of agricultural com- 
modities.” But look at it now, as hydra-headed and 
multiple armed an institution as ever was created 
out of man’s imagination. And here is a kindly word 
for it. 

Back yonder, when the slick farm leaders and 
their servants of the Congressional blocs sold the 
politically innocent President Hoover the fool scheme 
of taking agriculture up to a high place by orderly 
co-operative marketing, we found ourselves with the 
Federal Farm Board, at first in our laps and then 
down our throats. Those were the days of the first 
feeble pulsing of the idea that government could do 
all things with money and mere waving the hand 
of authority. Even fine old Alec Legge took up with 
this economic fancy and, at the call of duty, set out 
to save farmers by making the old-fashioned market- 
ing system “squeal like a hog caught under a gate.” 

But the dream faded and the hundred million 
dollars or so of its cost—at that time just beginning 
to become hay—was charged off. This left a field 
of unfettered opportunity to Mr. Roosevelt and his 
billion-dollar economic inventors. Despising the minor 
mechanisms of the past, they promptly set out to 
buy up all of the sick-price farm crops by various 
loan and subsidy devices, but realistically very much 
on the pattern used by “Old Hutch,” Leiter and other 
civilian farm-relievers of the old days, whose adven- 
tures were crudely described merely as cornering the 
market and making the shorts pay. The new. idea, 
with the government supplying the spirit of adventure 
and the cash, was rechristened the “Joseph-plan” or 
sometimes more elegantly as the “ever-normal gran- 
ary.” 

It was thus that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion was created for the comparatively simple pur- 
pose of lending more money to farm producers than 
their crops were worth and later on taking over the 
collateral on a without-recourse basis and doing 
heaven-knows-what with the bankrupt estate. That, 
however, made little difference, because by then we 
were coming into the period when the loss of billions 
by the government was esteemed as an economic tri- 
umph in that it created agricultural purchasing power. 
It fitted like a tin whistle on the horn of plenty 
theoretically created by wasteful spending of public 
funds. 

But what now is the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion? Not, certainly, a mere bank seeking phoney 
loans for the public weal. Rather, it is a sort of 
combination of fetch-and-carry and whipping boy for 
every scheme that somebody thinks up. Considering 
its present position and growing duties merely casu- 
ally, we find its expanding activities in the matter 
of wheat alone include the following: 

(1) Administering to the hangover of last year’s 
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and several previous years’ harvests of unneeded 
wheat by shifting the actual grain about the country 
to make storage room for the current crop and prob- 
ably others in future. 

(2) Selling under authority of a special act of 
Congress a stated amount of wheat at.a special price 
to be used for animal feeding, in itself a sufficient 
job for even so great an organization equipped with 
unlimited money and a probably swollen task force 

(3) Providing “exchanges” of wheat out of its own 
stocks so that red winter wheat scarcities and high 
prices could be “ironed out” and supplies of soft 
wheat flour be maintained. 

(4) Devising ways and means—this chore is’ just 
now in hand—by which, without too greatly violating 
a specific Act of Congress, government-owned wheat 
and collateral-loan wheat can be supplied to millers 
at a price which will enable them to supply flour to 
bakers so that bakers can supply bread to the public 


-at the price asked last March, by order of the OPA 


under a directive of the President. 

(5) Figuring out some scheme by which an unde- 
termined amount of wheat can be supplied for grind- 
ing into grits for the manufacture of alcohol to be 
used in making synthetic rubber in plants yet to be 
created—perhaps ultimately to be built out of more 
CCC wheat. 

So we have one stock of more or less distress 
wheat and one multiple-handed organization acting 
as a general source of supply for many of the in- 
ventive agencies of government. Not only is it called 
upon, as events march, to devote itself and its Joseph 
wheat stock to all of these varied demands but each 
calls for the application of a different price quite 
unrelated to the bread-value of wheat but based 
wholly upon the. ability of the user to pay. 

Yet it must be said that, considering all of these 
things, Mr. Hutson, despite lack of previous experi- 
ence in anything having to do with grain markets, 
is carrying on at his difficult task with intelligence, 
understanding, fairness of mind and commendable 
tolerance. Indeed, we have heard frequent expres- 
sion of the contrast between his acts as administrator 
and those of numerous other men in transient author- 
ity who apparently derive their chief satisfaction less 
from faithful service to the nation than from throw- 
ing their weights about and telling lesser folk where 
to head in. 


xk * 
WHOLEWHEAT AND SHIRT TAILS 
DEPARTMENT 


“FINHE waffles did not look very light,” said Mrs. 

Roosevelt in reporting to the Women’s National 
Democratic Club on her officially sponsored visit to 
Britain, “as they were made from dark English flour. 
Incidentally, I think we should start to educate our 
American children to like whole wheat flour. The 
dark flour makes good bread, but it makes poor 
pastry and waffles.” 

* * * 

“The cloth saved will make more than ten million 
additional shirts,” said WPB in announcing that after 
December 15 two to three inches must be taken off 
the tails of men’s shirts, limiting their over-all length 
to thirty inches. Men over six feet two inches tall 
will be granted tolerances and the order does not 
apply to lend-lease shirts and pajamas, 

* % * 


The canny Scot who makes our clothes assures us 
that he is putting away for the duration the cloth 
saved by not making us a vest, but the savings from 
patch pockets and cuffs on the pants are thrown 
away because there is nothing else to be done about it. 

* * * 


By code message over our own news grapevine 
we learn that a scheme is being considered for ra- 
tioning the use of motor car anti-freeze, not to the 
basis of protection against the lowest temperature 
but to the average winter temperature of each zone 
of latitude. 

This, at least, we doubt. 
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EASTWARD GRAIN MOVEMENT 
EASES LAKE HEAD STORAGE 


Wiynirec, Man.—During the past 
fortnight a considerable volume of grain 
has been shipped eastward on the Great 
Lakes. This movement released storage 
space at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
in view of which the Canadian Wheat 
Board announced on Dec. 4 that avail- 
able space at the lake head would be used 
to relieve delivery points in western Can- 
ada where wheat quotas are five, six 
or seven bushels per authorized acre. 
The actual shipping of wheat from these 
delivery points has commenced and when 
completed will permit an upward revi- 
sion of delivery quotas at these points. 
Provision is being made to ship about 
1,000,000 bus of rye from country eleva- 
tors, which will permit readjustment in 
delivery quotas on this grain. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN B. CRAIG DEAD 
Winnieeo, Man.—John B. Craig, for- 
mer president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, died suddenly at his home here 
last week. He was 70. Until his re- 
tirement a few years ago he had been 
actively associated with the grain trade 


‘of western Canada since 1895. He was 


a past president of the North-West 
Grain Dealers Association; member of 
the council of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, 1918-20; vice president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange in 1921, and 
president in 1922-23. 


COOL, WET SUMMER REDUCES 
WHEAT PROTEIN CONTENT 


Wiynirec, Man.—The protein content 
of 12.8% for the 1942 crop of western 
Canadian hard red spring wheat is given 
in the final protein survey report issued 
by Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, chief chemist, 
and W. J. Eva, assistant chemist, of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners Labora- 
tory. 

This figure, based on analyses of 5,350 
samples, is identical with that given in 
the interim report issued on Oct. 22, and 
0.8 units above the figure given in the 
preliminary report issued on Sept. 12. 
At 12.8% the 1942 crop is 2.3 units lower 
than the 1941 crop, 1.4 units lower than 
the average for the past 10 years, and 
the lowest on record since 1928 when the 
protein content was 12.4%. 

The reduction in protein content is 
attributed to the cool, moist growing 
season experienced this year throughout 
western Canada. Such conditions are 
conducive to high yields and low pro- 
tein. A comparison of the 1942 and 
1941 levels for each of the provinces fol- 
lows: Manitoba, 18% and 14.5%; Sas- 
katchewan, 12.9% and 15.6%; and Al- 
berta, 12.4% and 14.7%. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ON AN EASTERN VISIT 

Toronto, Ont.—George H. Booth, 
sales manager of Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., re- 
cently spent some days in Toronto where 
he visited his company’s branch and busi- 
ness associates in the trade. 
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to comply with the wishes of the government. They bear the added cost of carrying 
on in a hope that time and experience will enable the various control authorities to 
get their system into better working order and to simplify the required procedure. 
In a situation where labor is scarce and skilled office workers hardly to be found at 
all it would help enormously if every unnecessary requirement in the way of reports 
could be cut out. 


The milling industry suffers along with every other line of business in this way. The 
amount of documentation called for is great while the purpose which most of it 
serves is not apparent to the practical minds of business men. It is time that these 
control organizations should take stock of their setup and get rid of every feature 
which is not serving some really useful purpose. In this way they too can help to win 
the war. Sometimes the public become more than a little tired of that phrase. They 
cannot help seeing that the machinery of industrial control pays far too little at. 
tention to its observance. 


x *k* *& 
G. R. FLOUR IN BRITAIN 


Canadian mills are interested to learn from overseas that their white flour of the 
G, R. type is now being blended in some places with the British national wheat meal 
for use of bakers. This may indicate a disposition to improve the quality of the bread 
now being consumed in the U. K. Canadian flour going over there is enriched with 
vitamin B: which makes it desirable as a blending element. 


Canadian G. R. flour is a good article and may be continued as the approved 
grade for imports even into the peace period. Under peacetime conditions it prob- 
ably will receive a larger addition of the synthetic element. It is also possible that 
Canadian consumers themselves will get the benefit of synthetic vitamins when their 
government has tired of the present policy of trying to increase vitamin content by 
manipulation of the wheat itself. A. H. B. 





CANADIAN FARM PRODUCTS 
YIELD A LARGER INCOME 


Winnirec, Man.—Sharp increases in 
cash income from the sale of Canadian 
farm products in the first nine months 
of 1942 were reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics last week. Sales in 
the 1942 period of $671,400,000 are 13.6% 
over the comparative 1941 total of $590,- 
900,000. A further increase over 1941 


SHIPPING PRIORITY RATINGS 
IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Toronto, Ont.—The Deparment of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, recently 
published a report on shipping to the 
British West Indies (Eastern Group) 
and British Guiana which reveals the 
difficulties under which the Canadian ex- 
porters of flour and other goods are 


Taxes Eat Up Canada’s 
Huge Milling Profits 


Toronto, Ont.—Now that the annual financial statements of the big Canadian 
milling companies are available for study and comparison those interested in this 
industry must be struck by the massive increase in operating profits. In terms of per- 
centage compared with previous year the gain was 27%, which must be the highest 
figure in the history of this business. 

Unfortunately for the shareholders taxes arising out of the war have fully, or 
nearly so, eaten up the gains. No one complains of this fact nor is the government of 
Canada blamed for a situation over which it can have little control. 

If these companies had been prosperous in the prewar years they would have 
been in a better position to make necessary financial adjustments now, but as every 
miller knows profits were on a particularly low level in the years preceding the 
war. As a consequence the basis on which excess profits are assessed is such that 
only a trifling amount remains in the hands of mills after the extremely high tax 
levies are paid. 

One of the discouraging features of this tax situation is that companies which 
wish to prepare now for a long spell of heavy flour production in the earlier post- 
war years are unable to do so. Plants require rehabilitation, locations of plants would 
in some cases be the better for a change, while the whole setup in regard to export- 
ing business requires improvement. 

The world is going to need so much flour in a hurry as soon as the war draws to 
its close that mills would like to anticipate now or soon the requirements of the case. 
By timely forethought and preparation they would be able to function much more 
effectively when the postwar demand arises. Ocean shipping space will be something 
of a problem but that will improve more quickly than the capacity of flour mills in 
Canada will increase. 


x k * 
THE HEAVY HAND OF CONTROLS 
Industrial control as it now is known in Canada must be reaching a peak. In a 


general way the purposes being served are admirable in theory but the cost and con- 
fusion of the system is very great. Business men in all lines are doing their best 


appears likely during the last quarter 2°W carrying on their trade with these 


of 1942, the bureau states. Owing to 
the late harvest in western Canada 
grain marketings were delayed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-———— _ 


SPEED RULE IS POSTPONED 

Toronto, Onr.—Regulations _restrict- 
ing the operations of trucks in Canada 
to a 35-mile radius are to become effec- 
tive Dec. 28. A postponement was made 
from the date originally set in order not 
to impose additional hardships on trade 
during the busy Christmas season. De- 
liveries of produce from country points 
to markets in the larger cities will be 
seriously handicapped by this regulation 
although it is a necessary one in view of 
the shortage of rubber and gas. 





LIVING COST UP 17.7% 
IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Cost of living in 
Canada according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics increased eight- 
tenths of a point in October. This 
advance brought the total wartime 
increase to 17.7%. Cost of living 
bonuses are not affected by the ad- 
vance. Payments are adjusted every. 
three months, with the next revision ~ 
due on Feb. 15. 


islands. It is stated that owing to the 
shortage of tonnage in this area it 
has been found necessary to set up 
a system of shipping priority ratings. 
These ratings, which are based upon 
the essential requirements of _ the 
civilian populations, are determined by 
the colonial governments. Under this 
system foodstuffs have first priority. The 
actual allocation of cargo space on each 
shipping opportunity is determined by 
the immediate requirements of the colony 
or colonies at whose ports a ship will 
call. 

The authority in Canada having power 
to allocate shipping space is the Cana- 
dian Shipping Board. This applies to all 
shipments, whether loaded at Canadian 
or United States ports. Control of the 
commodities to be carried is in the hands 
of the British Colonies Supply Mission, 
1189 Connecticut Avenue N.W., Wash- 
ington. 

Loading dates are not usually known 
by the Commercial Intelligence Service 
more than two weeks in advance. Ex 
porters having orders for goods that 
cannot be prepared on short notice are 
advised, therefore, to keep on hand for 
prompt shipment at least a reasonable 


‘proportion of customers’ requirements, 


otherwise space opportunities may be 
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CONDUCTED BY C. F. G. RAIKES 


. 52 Mark Lane 
Telegraph and Cable Address, 


Manager European Branch 
London, E. C. 3, England 


“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 
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Britain 


Guaranteed Good 


Bread Until End of War 


Lonvon, Enc.—The guarantee that 
Britain should have good bread until the 
end of the war was given by Lord 
Woolton, the Minister of Food, while 
addressing a large assembly of master 
bakers in London. These bakers had 
come from all parts of the country to 
attend the great national bread display 
and competition arranged by the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, 
Confectioners and Caterers in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Food. At the 
time Lord Woolton made the statement 
there were lying before him, on long 
tables, 5,000 loaves, which had been sent 
in for competition from all over Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. 

Lord Woolton received a very enthusi- 
astic welcome from the assembled bak- 
ers. The president of the national asso- 
dation, A. Bostock, of Manchester, 
opened the proceedings by welcoming 
Lord Woolton and presenting him with a 
large wheatmeal loaf in the shape of 
a“V.” He explained that the competi- 
tion was the result of a test which the 
association had been making to see 
whether national wheatmeal bread was 
wholesome and had good keeping qual- 
ities. 

Twenty silver medals were to be award- 
ed to the English section and five to the 
Scottish for the best loaves made of 
national wheatmeal flour, while the next 
100 loaves of merit would receive diplo- 
mas signed by the Minister of Food. 
There had been 5,000 entries and al- 
though the judging had not been com- 
pleted he could tell them that the bread 
was quite wholesome and eatable after 
five days’ keeping. There was no evi- 
dence at all of rope, mold or mildew. 
For him to be able to say that in the 
fourth year of the war spoke volumes 
for the organization of the country on 
the home front. 

Bakers had tried to play their part and 
do their best with the national wheat- 
meal loaf. When the industry was pre- 
sented with a different type of flour 
there was a problem to be solved very 
quickly, but the association was able to 
send demonstrators throughout the coun- 
try to educate the bakers in the new 
conditions. The result was- reflected in 
the bread shown at the exhibition and 
he promised the further co-operation of 
the bakers and their association should 
any alteration be made in the flour they 
had to use in the future. 

In a short survey of the events and 
circumstances which led to the introduc- 
tion of the national wheatmeal loaf, 
Lord Woolton said he had put the coun- 
try to a great test in taking away its 
cherished white bread and he praised 
the baking trade for its part in making 
the substitution of the national wheat- 
meal loaf a success. The exhibition dem- 


onstrated that success and gave the lie 


to the rumor that the wheatmeal loaf 
would not keep. If it did not keep it 
was the housewives’ fault. He consid- 
ered that the national morale depended 
in large measure on the quality of the 
bread and this was the wartime job of 
the bakers. He said they were doing 
it under difficult conditions, for they 
never wanted wheatmeal bread. 

A great deal more homegrown wheat 
was being used in flour than ever be- 
fore, Lord Woolton said. The farmers 
were asked to produce wheat and they 
have produced it in great abundance. 
Now it was the bakers’ business to use 
that homegrown wheat and to produce 
from it the very best bread possible and 
that was done by careful consideration 
of technique, by constantly helping one 
another and by constant experiment. He 
was very grateful to them for the way 
in which they had thrown all their know]l- 
edge into a common pool. He went on 
to speak of the future, saying: 

“We must use in our bread more and 
more of our homegrown cereals and, as 
I have already announced, the Ministry 
of Food is buying quantities of oats and 
of barley which, in the course of time, 
will be mixed in the mills with wheatmeal 
flour, but only to a very small percent- 
age. The maximum percentage will prob- 
ably be 5, and I think I am right in say- 
ing that the public will not know any 
difference. I am quite certain that when 
we do make this slight alteration in the 
composition of our national flour you 
will use all your skill to insure that the 
loaf we then get will be every bit as 
good as the present loaf from the point 
of view of texture and will look just 
as good. With your help I will say this 
to the country—right unto the end of 
the war the bakers and I together will 
guarantee that they shall have high qual- 
ity bread.” 

He went on to remind them that by using 
homegrown cereals they were saving 
shipping, saying there is no problem in 
this country’s food control except the 
problem of shipping. It was imperative 
that the country must continue to save 
shipping and that the recent great suc- 
cess in North Africa had been largely due 
to past sacrifices in this respect. He 
related that some one had said to him 
recently: 

“Your bread people are good people, 
are they not?” adding, “Indeed, yes, the 
‘doughboys’ on the home front have 
helped the doughboys of Africa!” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








ACCUMULATION OF MILLFEED 
IN THE BRITISH FLOUR MILLS 
Lonpon, Ene.—A strange situation 
has developed in regard to millfeeds. 
Although by the raising of the flour ex- 
traction to 85% the output of millfeeds 
has been reduced by 40%, yet the mills 


have difficulty in disposing of their stocks 
of millfeed. It is not that there is any 
actual lack of demand but there is a 
shortage of buying permits and coupons. 
However, action has been taken by the 
Ministry of Food and instructions have 
been issued authorizing the exchange of 
homegrown cereal permits for millfeed 
permits for similar quantities. In some 
quarters it was argued that the flour 
extraction should be raised in order 
to obviate an accumulation of stocks of 
bran and pollards, but the action of 
the Ministry of Food in meeting the 
situation is taken as an indication that 
it has no intention of raising the rate of 
flour extraction. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ARMISTICE DAY OBSERVED 
AT THE CORN EXCHANGE 


Lonpvon, Eno.—Although there were 
no Official ceremonies in connection with 
the Armistice Day of the last World 
War (Nov. 11), yet the fallen in that 
stupendous struggle and the present war 
were remembered during a two min- 
utes’ silence by countless people, pri- 
vately and in groups, while wreaths were 
placed on all the war memorials. The 
King and Queen led their people in this 
act of homage by themselves observing 
the silence and then proceeding with a 
wreath of poppies and laurel to the 
Cenotaph, depositing it quietly and un- 
announced. 

Members of the British Legion (an or- 
ganization founded by the late Earl 
Haig in 1921, to serve the interests of 
ex-service men) gathered on the much 
battered London Corn Exchange and 
amid the ruins of the Liverpool Corn 
Exchange, to pay their tribute to for- 
mer companions and friends who had 
made the supreme sacrifice. In London 
the ceremony consisted of placing a 
wreath against the Union Jack and the 
reciting, after the silence, of the exhorta- 
tion, ending with the words, “We will 
remember them!’ but in Liverpool the 
president of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Association, Horatio Batty, appropriate- 
ly addressed the assembly. 





After the two minutes’ silence and 
the reciting of the exhortation, two 
buglers sounded the Last Post and the 
ceremony ended with the singing of the 
national anthem. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


* Food for Britain * 
> *K OK 


Canada and the United States Play Huge 
Role in the Feeding of 
an Ally 





Lonvon, Eno.—Much praise is due to 
the excellent organization of food dis- 
tribution in Great Britain, but the or- 
ganization would be ineffective without 
Canada, whence comes a large propor- 
tion of the food on our tables in this 
fourth year of the war. In a speech 
recently at the opening of a British res- 
taurant (state owned)—one of the many 
up and down the country—Vincent Mas- 
sey, the High Commissioner for Can- 
ada, referred to the immense imports 
of bacon, pork products, cheese, dried 
milk and eggs from Canada. He made 
no reference to wheat and flour, most 
important of all, for every loaf con- 
sumed in British households and every 
place where bread is eaten, consists of 
about 50% and more of the product of 
Canada. It has been stated officially that 
Canada exports about 18,500,000 bus of 
wheat and flour per month, but a large 
proportion of this immense quantity is 
for destinations other than Great Britain. 

Britain’s bountiful harvest this year 
will enable her to furnish about 66% of 
her requirements in food for the year 
1942-43, 

This country also is indebted to the 
United States for immense quantities of 
food, for figures recently published by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture indicate that 600,000,000 Ibs of 
foodstuffs and other farm commodities 
from the United States were delivered 
during the month of July only for ship- 
ment to the Allied Nations. The fore- 
most demand from the Allied Nations 
is for grain and cereal products, while 
the second largest group is meat and fish. 


-— 





Occupation of North Africa 
Cuts Food Supply of Axis 


Lonpon, Eno.—The occupation of 
French Northern Africa by the forces 
of the United States is of no small im- 
portance from the food point of view, 
says the Miller, London. While it does 
not affect Great Britain’s supplies and 
resources the Germans will feel it badly. 

The French always reckoned on secur- 
ing a large amount of surplus wheat 
from Algeria and their other North 
African possessions, which, it is under- 
stood, was not permitted to be exported 
to other countries. Since their oecupa- 
tion of France the Germans have made 
sure of obtaining part of this surplus 
wheat for themselves, having posted 


their officials at Marseilles to watch the 
arrivals and supervise the dispatch to 
Germany of whatever proportion the 
Nazis chose to acquire for themselves. 
Of late the proportion is believed to 
have been about 60%. 

Now the Germans will get no more 
from this source, and neither will the 
French, to whom the minor proportion 
allowed them was precious. Moreover, 
the hitherto “unoccupied” part of France 
is faced with the additional burden of 
harboring an army of occupation, which 
it will have to feed, beside being sub- 
jected to whatever depredations the 
enemy chooses to make. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








VITAL STATISTICS.— We haven't 
quite figured out precisely how the 
trades with which we are proud to be 
associated will be touched by the situa- 
tion, but here are the facts, anyway— 
rough-hew them as you will. Bureau of 
the Census finds that the birth rate in 
the United States has accelerated since 
1940, as compared with the preceding 
decade, but warns that the logical war- 
time expectation is a sharp decline in 
both marriage and birth rates. 

The marriage rate seems to have de- 
clined sharply in the early ’30s, rising 
slowly thereafter to a high of 11.2 per 
1,000 population in 1937. In 1940 the 
marriage rate was 11.9, and in 1941, 12.6, 
the highest ever recorded in United 
States history. 

That the latter peak was due chiefly 
to the Selective Service Act was seen in 
a comparison of the 9.6 marriage rate 
figure in May, 1940, with 14.1 in June, 
1940, the month in which the act was 
introduced in Congress. The rate dropped 
to 12 in July, 1940, but in September, 


‘when the act was passed, the figure 


zoomed to 14.7. 

An interesting corollary to this trend 
was noted in the birth rate record, Fer- 
tility peaks were attained in April and 
June, 1941, exactly nine months after the 
two marriage high points mentioned 
above. 

After hitting a low of 18.1 per 1,000 
persons in 1933, the birth rate increased 
to 19.1 in 1938, reflecting the economic 
recovery of 1937. Thereafter it dipped 
to 18.7 in 1989, but moved ahead to 19.3 
in 1940 and 20.4 in 1941, 

The nation’s death rate has not changed 
materially, with the result that between 
April 1, 1940, the date of the last census, 
and July 1, 1941, the U. S. population 
grew from 131,669,000 persons to an 
estimated 133,039,000—a gain of 1,095,583 
for the 15-month period. This represents 
an annual increase of .83%, compared 
with an increase of .70% for the 1930- 
1940 decade. 


IN MEMORIAM.—Six decades ago 
the Minneapolis Head Millers Associa- 
tion was engaged in an ambitious fund- 
raising. It had been formed principally 
for that purpose. The fund was designed 
to pay for a monument to those who 
lost their lives in the great Minneapolis 
mill explosion and fire of 1878. 

Chief money-making resource of the 
head millers, aside from subscriptions, 
was a summer picnic—not one but sev- 
eral, all held on the shores of storied 
Lake Minnetonka. The first took place 
in 1882, and that of 1885 completed the 
amount it was necessary to raise. 

Profits of the picnic excursions in the 
first two years of the campaign were 
small, but there was a marked improve- 


ment in the last two. The committees 
evidently became increasingly proficient. 
Here is the account, as it was made up 
by the association’s secretary at the time 
of the monument’s dedication in 1885: 





RECEIPTS 

Profits from excursions of 1882 and 
BEER ccvcescoesecceccnesccscccces $215.00 
Cm, We GE, URE nc secu wencvecie 100.00 
Interest Om FUME .ccccccccsccecess 87.58 
Profits from excursions of 1884.... 541.81 
Profits from excursion of 1885...... 550.41 

Donation of employees of Washburn 
aa era 517.70 
Subscriptions by mill owners....... 1,925.00 
WOORE DORR: os ib.0deaciveicssecas> $3,937.64 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Cost of monument ......... $3,500.00 

Dedicatory expenses ....... 103.35 
3,603.35 
oo a re eee ee $334.39 


Of the donations made by the mill 
owners, Washburn, Crosby & Co. gave 
$500; C. A. Pillsbury & Co., $500; W. D. 
Washburn, $200; Christian Bros. & Co., 
$200; J. A. Christian & Co., $100; D. 
Morrison, $100, and Sidle, Fletcher, 
Holmes & Co., $100. This source of in- 
come was, it may be seen, larger than 
even the profitable picnics. 

The George T. Smith whose name ap- 
pears separately among the givers was 
the middlings purifier man—he who had 
caused the flour milling industry an im- 
mense amount of bother and financial 
lather over the disputed purifier patents 
—a celebrated and ramified litigation 
that occupied a bitter decade of time and 
attention. 

v ¥ 


The head- millers’ monument to their 
unfortunate fellow-craftsmen stands on 
a commanding knoll in Lakewood 


By Carroll K. Michener 








person engaged in the mill instantly lost 
his life.” Under the panel of names 
was inscribed the quotation from Car- 
lyle that appears on the shaft in Lake- 
wood Cemetery. 

¥ ¥ 


The annual picnic of millers became a 
fixture. It was recognized by the mill 
managements, who made picnic day a 
holiday. District No. 4 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, which sup- 
planted the head millers’ group, carries 
on the tradition. 

Frederick J. Clark, of the editorial 
staff of Tue NorrHwestern MILLER, was 
secretary of the Minneapolis Head Mill- 
ers Association in its early years. Among 
the prominent members were James Mc- 
Daniel, John S. Dodge, John Kraft, Wil- 
liam C. Edgar (then manager of Ine 
NorTHWESTERN Mitzer), Thomas Scott, 
Thomas A. Baker, W. M. Carlton, Thom- 
as L. Clark, John Davin, William Hel- 
frich, Charles G. Hoit, William Locker- 
bie, Joseph McCartin, James Miller, C. 
W. Newell, A. M. Popplestone, J. F. 
Stephens, James W. Tamm, C. N. Wright. 
These names and many others appear in 
the association’s ledger and minute book, 
both of which are treasured in Tue 
NorTHWESTERN Muiuer’s library. 


It is an office legend that C. 
F. G, Raikes, European manager of THE 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER, either is distant- 
ly related to (and sometimes not too dis- 
tantly) or has old school-ties with most 


self) that General Montgomery’s father 
and uncle were very old friends of the 
Raikes family. The Egyptian-Libyan war 
hero’s father, who at one time was bishop 
of Tasmania, wrote a book called “Nether. 
avon Days,” in which he related stories of 
sothe of the early experiences he and his 
brother had at Mr. Raikes’ grandfather's 
place, ‘“Netherhaven.” ... But now 
comes R. E. Sterling and says: “I refuse 
to be impressed by Gerald’s claim to dis. 
tinction because his grand pappy knew 
General Montgomery’s something - or - 
other. I'll just fade him by saying that 
General Eisenhower’s own brother is by 
way of being a kind of club and bridge 
associate of mine right here in this pres- 
ent generation.” . .. And H. J. Pattridge 
chimes in on the inter-office bulletin 
chorus with: “Sorry I can’t fade either 
Bob or Jerry ...but no doubt they 
would both be surprised to know that the 
president of the Pressmen’s Union works 
right out here in our pressroom not 20 
feet from where I sit.” 


Advertising Age, “the national 
newspaper of advertising,” wisecracks 
in this fashion: “Bakers are worrying 
over how to get all the materials they 
need to obtain the equivalent of whole 
wheat bread. One nice, easy way to 
solve this perplexing problem would be 
to use whole wheat flour.” It is just as 
simple as that to Advertising Age, whose 
“Copy Cub” smartalecks still further 
along the same general line of gay in- 





Cemetery on the eastern shore of 
Lake Calhoun, some three miles from 
the milling district of Minneapolis. 
It is a tall, graceful shaft of Barre 
granite, rising 35 feet above its base. 
Cut into its design are appropriate 
emblems: a broken gear, a millstone 
and a sheaf of wheat. A quotation 
from Carlyle, “Labor, wide as the 
earth, has its summit in Heaven,” 
appears on one of its panels. Above 
it is this inscription: 

“Erected A.D. 1885, by the Minne- 
apolis Head Millers Association, in 
memory of those who lost their lives 
in the A mill explosion, May, 1878.” 

Fourteen victims of the explosion, 
which took a total of 18 lives, were 
operatives in the Washburn A mill. 
Their names are inscribed on a tab- 
let placed in the wall of the new A 
mill that was erected on the site of 
the one that was destroyed. The 
tablet bears this legend: 

“This mill was erected in the year 
1879, on the site of the Washburn A, 
which was totally destroyed on the 
second day of May, 1878, by fire, and 
a terrific explosion occasioned by the 
rapid combustion of flour dust. Not one 
stone was left upon another, and every 











of the great and near-great of the United 
Kingdom. No surprise is occasioned, 
therefore, when it is learned (from no 
less an authority than Mr. Raikes him- 


upon a subject of which he 
really (and doubtless happily) appears to 
know very little: “Everybody insists that 
the reason flour is white is because the 
public demands it, but maybe it’s also be- 
cause white flour is heavily advertised 
and whole wheat isn’t.” . . . If Copy Cub 
imagines that there has been less ad- 
vertising, paid or otherwise, of whole 
wheat products than there has been of 
white flour and bread, we can only 4s- 
sume that he has been ripvanwinkling 
through the whole of the crackpot century 
of branny-faddism that began with Syl- 
vester Graham and ended, we had hoped, 
with the current era of enrichment. 


McCall’s magazine does better 
than the government nutritionists when it 
comes to bread. The December number 
contains menus showing “how to live 
up to food rules economically.” But en- 
riched bread is pulled right up out of the 
cellar where the government food form- 
ulas put it. Says McCall’s: “Serve en 
riched or whole-wheat bread and butter 
or vitamin-fortified margarine with every 
‘meal.” Government spokesmen always 
speak of enriched bread last, in such # 
manner as to make it seem least. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 
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Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” “No. Al” 


Highest Lena @ #$MHighest Quality 
Ha Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flou Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 























VOIGT MILLING CO. 
en Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 a 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
AUPACA, WIS. 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* + + * * * 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 


PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS himesors 








HAIRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


O WitTH 


1SDOM 


QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
More time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1821 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





**FRUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 
THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbis. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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QUIET RESORT 


Hot Springs has never been as dead 
as now, reports T. E. Higley, assistant 
sales manager for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, home 
from a vacation at the Arkansas spa. It 
was a good spot for a quiet vacation. 
More persons rode the bus on which he 
made part of the trip home than he saw 
about the springs, he said. 


IN NEW YORK 

M. Milburn, president of the Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was a 
New York visitor following a trip to 
Washington. W. H. Bowman, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, was another 
miller on the Produce Exchange floor, 
the guest of Joseph F. Ullrich. 


EXCHANGE MEMBER 

W. G. McLaughlin, eastern sales man- 
ager in New York for the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has been elect- 
ed an associate member of the New 
York Produce Exchange. 


WITH EASTERN TRADE 

Ellis D. English, vice president and 
general sales manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, called on 
the New York trade before leaving at 
the close of the week for Boston, ac- 
companied by Mrs. English. 


LEAVES FOR SOUTH 

W. R. Moore, representative for the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
left last week for the South, calling on 
the trade. 


IN THE SOUTHEAST 

Harvey J. Patterson, vice president, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
is making a trip through the Southeast. 


TRAVELING IN FLORIDA 

Frank Archer, Atlanta flour broker, 
left the latter part of the week for Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and from there will make 
a business trip through the state. 


WITH ATLANTA TRADE 


L. O. Gottschick, representative for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, with headquarters in Raleigh, 
N. C., spent several days in Atlanta, as 
did William A. Martin, southeastern rep- 
resentative for the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City. 


RELATIVE ILL 

George L. Faber, Chicago manager for 
King Midas Flour Mills, was called to 
Washington, D. C., late last week by 
the serious illness of an aunt. 


CONFEREE 

Herman Steen, vice president Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, was in 
New York last week attending a few 
meetings. 


KANSAN IN CHICAGO 

Elmer W. Reed, general manager 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas, was a Chicago visitor last week. 


HANGOVER 

Florida is still paying for her bursted 
boom bubble, W. N. Kelly, vice presi- 
dent of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, reported after a 
vacation spent in the land of sunshine 


and fighting men. At Fort Lauderdale, 
where Mr. Kelly, who is mayor of 
Hutchinson, and Mrs. Kelly visited her 
parents, he was given an insight into the 
real estate boom hangover. His friend, 
mayor of Fort Lauderdale, signed $4,- 
000,000 in refunding bonds bearing 3% 
interest while he was there. Mayor 
Kelly has disposed of Hutchinson issues 
at less than 1%. Few winter tourists 
are seen in Florida, Mayor Kelly says. 
There are 500 fighting men for every 
civilian. 

EASTERN TRIP 


Paul J. Wedge, treasurer of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, is making a two weeks’ business 
trip through eastern markets. 


BACK AT WORK 


W. J. deWinter, export manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is back at his besk again after 
an illness of three months. 


NEW DUTIES 

A. L. Norwood, Yukon, vice president 
of the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., has as- 
sumed the duties of general sales man- 
ager in the southwestern territory with 
particular attention to the chain stores. 


HOME AGAIN 


Elmo Sleight has returned home from 
a 10-day trip through Louisiana. Mr. 
Sleight is assistant sales manager for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING SCHOOL 
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Progress Report Tells Story of 
Research at Kansas State 
College 


The Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science at Manhattan 
is the only educational institution in the 
United States that offers collegiate train- 
ing in flour milling and related profes- 
sions. Organized in 1910, the department 
of milling industry there has constantly 
expanded both its facilities for teaching 
and its activities in the fields of re- 
search. Work of the department is de- 
scribed in an attractive, illustrated book- 
let just issued by the college. 

A report on progress of activities in 
the department, the report also sketches 
a historical background of the school’s 
development and describes for the lay- 
man the different types of studies made 
with wheat and flour. It points out that 
Kansas not only leads the nation in wheat 
production but mills more flour than any 
other state as well. Stating that the de- 
velopment of suitable wheat varieties 
is one of the paramount research goals 
of the organization, the report illus- 
trates that the production of a wheat 
superior enough to demand a premium 
of only Ic bu would mean a gain of 
about $1,500,000 per year to the grow- 
ers of Kansas wheat. 

In connection with the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, the college 
milling department has been working 
with wheat varieties for many years. 
Since 1912, 47 wheat varieties have been 
tested for five years or longer. Testing 
by the department served as a guide 





in selecting Tenmarq, now the leading 
wheat variety in Kansas, and the rec- 
ord of milling and baking tests from 
the college mill and laboratory has 
often led originally promising varieties 
to the discard. The farmer, the booklet 
states, cannot expect a profitable re- 
turn from wheat not suitable for mill- 
ing and baking, regardless of its agro- 
nomic properties. 

The report contains a description of 
the department’s 65-bbl mill, in which 
facilities for studying scientific temper- 
ing and the effect of atmosphere upon 
milling results are provided. The 65-bbl 
plant, used by the students in their work, 
is comparable to standard commercial 
mills. Much of the experimental work, 
however, is conducted with a modern 
laboratory mill. 

In addition to milling and wheat 
studies, the department investigates such 
projects as storage, insect control, and 
vitamins. 

Students at the school take a four-year 
course to earn a degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Milling Industry. They may 
specialize in milling technology, milling 
chemistry or milling administration. 

Present head of the department is 
Dr. E. G. Bayfield. For many years 
Dr. C. O. Swanson was in charge of ac- 
tivities. He is now associate cereal 
technologist devoting his time principally 
to research. R. O, Pence and J. E. 
Anderson are milling technologists, E. 
B. Working and M. A. Barmore are 
cereal chemists, and W. F. Keller is re- 
search miller on the staff. Several mem- 
bers of the milling department personnel 
are associated also with the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Manhattan. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Nov. 
28, 1942, and Nov. 29, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American— ;-—in bond—, 
Nov. 28 Nov. 29 Nov. 28 Nov. 29 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


WOM occas 258,921 276,260 16,530 22,700 
COM cicseces 40,827 39,835 eee see 
OMEE cosecsee 10,458 11,030 2,736 309 
Be eccuces, 19,760 17,645 992 1,545 
Barley ...... 12,312 8,739 205 65 
Flaxseed .... 4,214 6,211 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Nov. 28 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 86,000 (830,000) bus; corn, 
3,541,000 (3,334,000); oats, none (22,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000). 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ADVISORY GROUP NAMED 
FOR EDIBLE OIL INDUSTRY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
War Production Board has named an 
edible oil refining industry advisory com- 
mittee, with the following membership: 
J. M. Bryson, president, Dothan (Ala.) 
Oil Mill Co; W. S. Dorsett, vice presi- 
dent, Interstate Refining Cotton Oil Co., 
Sherman, Texas; Guy G. Fox, vice presi- 
dent, Armour & Co., Chicago; Henry W. 
Galley, manager, oil division, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill; Frank 
Hinschott, vice president, Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., New York City; M. W. 
Levenhagen, vice president, Glidden & 
Co., Cleveland; William E. Miller, vice 
president, Capital City Products Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; James G. Parry, bulk 
sales manager, Procter & Gamble, Cin- 


cinnati; A. Q. Peterson, president, Wes-- 
son Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. New | 


Orleans, and J. F. Wilson, bulk sales 
manager, Lever Bros., Cambridge, Mass. 


December 9, 1942 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Sergeant Clem E. Beckenbach, son of 
the Kansas City flour broker, visited his 
home last week while on furlough from 
his base at San Luis Obispo, Cal. Now 
a radio technician, the young sergeant 
was in the baking business in Kansas 
City before entering the army. 


* 


Lieut. Carl H. Balsiger, son of ¢, 
Herman Balsiger of Schulze Baking Co, 
Kansas City, left late last week for 
San Bernardino, Cal., where he ig in 
charge of two field bakeries. He was 
home for about a week on leave. 


* 








Major Francis J. FitzPatrick, known 
to the milling and grain industries as 
vice president of Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City, is now on the 
staff of Lieutenant General Brett, in 
charge of United States army aircraft 
in. the Caribbean and Panama zones. 
Promoted recently from the rank of 
captain, Major FitzPatrick has moved 
along fast in the army since entering 
the service less than a year ago. His 
address is A.P.O. 834, care Postmaster, 
New Orleans, La. 





Food Administrator 








(Continued from page 9.) 

that food which has been determined to 
be available to the War Production Board 
for industrial purposes pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 of this executive order; (2) those 
portions of nonfood materials, supplies, 
and equipment which have been allocated 
by the War Production Board under 
Section 2 of this order for carrying out 
the food program; (3) any other ma- 
terial or facility, when the secretary de- 
termines that it is necessary, in order to 
carry out the provisions of this executive 
order, to exercise the priorities or alloca- 
tion power with respect thereto: provid- 
ed, that in order to avoid overlapping 
and conflicting action, prior to taking 
action pursuant to item (3) hereof, the 
secretary shall inform the chairman of 
the War Production Board of the action 
proposed to be taken, and in the event 
that the chairman of the War Production 
Board shall object, the issue shall be 
determined by the President or such 
agent or agency as he may designate. 

Contracts or orders, relating to the 
materials and facilities specified in this 
subsection, made by the secretary, or by 
any other officer or agency of the gov- 
ernment at the secretary’s direction, and 
subcontracts and suborders which the 
secretary shall deem necessary or appro- 
priate to the fulfillment of any such con- 
tract or order, are hereby declared to be 
necessary and appropriate to promote 
the defense of the United States. 


The secretary may assign priorities 
with respect to deliveries under any such 
contract, order, subcontract or suborder, 
and he may require acceptance of and 
performance of any such contract, order, 
subcontract or suborder, in preference to 
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other contracts or orders for the purpose 
of assuring such priority. 

Allocations of materials and facilities 
ynder this subsection may be made by 
the secretary in such manner, upon such 
conditions, and to such extent as he shall 
deem necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest, to promote the national 
defense, and to carry out the provision 
of this executive order. 

REQUISITION AUTHORITY GRANTED 

C. The powers under the act of Oct. 
10, 1940 (54 Stat. 1090), as amended by 
the act of July 2, 1942 (56 Stat. 467), 
and the act of Oct. 16, 1941 (55 Stat. 
742), as amended by Title VI of the 
Second War Powers act, 1942, heretofore 
vested in the War Production Board by 
Executive Order No. 8942 of Nov. 19, 
1941, Executive Order No. 9024 of Jan. 
16, 1942, and Executive Order No. 9040 
of Jan. 24, 1942, with respect to the 
requisitioning of food for human or ani- 
mal consumption. 

D. The powers of acquisition of prop- 
erty under the act of July 2, 1917 (40 
Stat. 241), as amended by Title II of the 
Second War Powers act, 1942. 

E. The powers of taking over and 
operating facilities under Section 120 
of the National Defense Act of 1916 (39 
Stat. 213) and Section 9 of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 (54 
Stat. 892). 

F. The powers with respect to anti- 
trust prosecutions vested in the chairman 
of the War Production Board by Section 
12 of the act of June 11, 1942, Public 
Law 603, Seventy-seventh Congress. 

G. The power of inspection and audit 
of the war contractors (including the 
power of subpoena) under Title XIII 
of the Second War Powers Act, 1942. 

SECRETARY MAY DELEGATE POWERS 

9. The secretary is authorized to dele- 
gate any or all functions, responsibili- 
ties, powers including the power to 
subpoena, authorities, or discretions con- 
ferred upon him by this executive order 
to such person or persons within the 
Department of Agriculture as he may 
designate or appoint for that purpose. 

The secretary may, except as otherwise 
provided herein, delegate to any appro- 
priate federal, state or local govern- 
mental agency, officey or employee, in 
such manner and for such periods of time 
as he shall deem advisable, the execution 
of any of the provisions of this execu- 
tive order together with any powers of 
the secretary under this executive order. 

To the fullest extent compatible with 
efficiency the secretary shall utilize exist- 
ing facilities and services of other gov- 
ernmmental departments and agencies and 
may accept the services and facilities of 
any state or local governmental agency 
in carrying out his responsibilities de- 
fined hereunder. 

10. As used herein, the term “food” 
shall mean all commodities and products, 
simple, mixed or compound, or comple- 
ments to such commodities or products 
that are or may be eaten or drunk by 
either humans or animals, irrespective of 
other uses to which such commodities or 
products may be put, and at all stages 
of processing from the raw commodity 
to the product thereof in a vendible form 
for immediate human or animal consump- 
tion, but exclusive of such commodities 
and products as the secretary shall deter- 
mine. For the purposes of this executive 
order, the term “food” shall also include 
all starches, sugars, vegetable and animal 
fats and oils, cotton, tobacco, wool, hemp, 
flax fiber and such other agricultural 
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By Emmet Dougherty 





Washington Correspondent of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


When coffee rationing goes into effect, 
a man who has for more than a quarter 
of a century been identified with the 
food business will have his controlling 
hand on the source of supply of the 
aromatic berry which has come to be a 
breakfast necessity for many people. 
He is Douglas C. Townson, now chief 
of the food branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board and a member of the Food 
Requirements Committee, which has the 
last word in directing available food 
supplies, first to the armed forces; sec- 
ond to lend-lease needs, and finally to 
the civilian population of the nation. 

Going to Washington on Jan. 3, 1942, 
Mr. Townson is a dollar-a-year man who 
is there for the duration. He joined the 
J. Hungerford Smith Co., nationally 
known fruit and syrup manufacturers, 
in 1914, and successively moved to posts 
in two other food companies in the city 
of Rochester, N. Y. He-served as vice 
president of the Good Luck Food Co. 
from 1920 until 1923, when he became 
president of the Curtice Brothers Co. 
He has directed the latter concern ever 
since, and is still secretary of the 
former. 

On leave from the Curtice Co. for 





* * * * 


Douglas C. Townson 


a dollar a year man 


* * * * 


the duration, Mr. Townson first served 
as chief of the Food Branch of the 
Division of Purchases, OPM. When the 
War Production Board was created on 
Jan. 16, 1942, he became chief of the 
food branch in this agency; since then 
it has grown from a branch handling 
problems in five sections of the industry 
to one covering the entire food field. 

Born in Rochester in 1891, Mr. Town- 
son attended grammar and high’ school 
there and prepped at Phillips Academy. 
He entered Yale University, and was 
graduated in 1914 with a B.A. degree. 
His early business career was _ inter- 
rupted in 1918 when he enlisted in the 
United States navy as a first class yeo- 
man; he was mustered out as an ensign 
one year later. 

Mr. Townson has been active in Roch- 
ester civic affairs for many years, hav- 
ing served as a member of the Com- 
munity Chest of Rochester, of the board 
of trustees of Rochester General Hos- 
pital, of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce and of the educational board 
of Genesee State Normal School. Sev- 
eral years ago, he participated in the 
financial reorganization of the city of 
Rochester. 





commodities and products as the Presi- 
dent may designate. 


PRESIDENT TO DECIDE DIFFERENCES 
OF OPINION 


11. In the event of any difference of 
view arising between the secretary and 
any other officer or agency of the govern- 
ment, in the administration of the provi- 
sions of this executive order, such differ- 
ence of view shall be submitted for final 
decision to the President or such agent 
or agency as the President may designate. 

12. The personnel, property, records, 
unexpended balances of appropriations, 
allocations and other funds of the War 
Production Board primarily concerned 
with and available for, as determined by the 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
discharge of any of the functions, respon- 
sibilities, powers, authorities and discre- 
tions that are vested in the secretary by 
this executive order are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture. 

In determining the amounts transferred 
hereunder, allowance shall be made for 
the liquidation of obligations previously 
incurred against such balances of appro- 
priations, allocations or other funds 
transferred. 

13. To facilitate the effective discharge 
of the secretary’s responsibility under 
this executive order, the following changes 
are made within the Department of Agri- 
culture: 


AGRICULTURAL AGENCIES CONSOLIDATED 
‘ IN TWO, UNITS 

A. The Agricultural Conservation Ad- 
ministration (except the sugar agency), 
the Farm Credit Administration, the 
Farm Security Administration, and their 
functions, personnel and property; the 
functions, personnel and property of the 
Division of Farm Management and costs 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 


ics concerned primarily with the plan- 
ning of current agricultural production; 
the functions, personnel and property of 
the Office of Agricultural War Relations 
concerned primarily with the produc- 
tion of food; and the functions, person- 
nel and property established in or trans- 
ferred to the department of food, are 
consolidated into an agency to be known 
as the Food Production Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Food Production Administration 
shall be under the direction and super- 
vision of a director of food production 
appointed by the secretary. 

B. The Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration, the sugar agency of the 
Agricultural Conservation and Adjust- 
ment Administration and their functions, 
personnel, and property; the functions, 
personnel and property of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Agricultural 
Research Administration concerned pri- 
marily with Yegulatory activities; the 
functions, personnel and the property of 
the Office of Agricultural War Relations 
concerned primarily with the distribu- 
tion of food; and the functions, person- 
nel and property established in or trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture 
by this executive order that are con- 
cerned primarily with the distribution 
of food are consolidated into an agency 
to be known as the Food Distribution 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The food distribution administration 
shall be under the direction and super- 
vision of a director of food distribution 
appointed by the secretary. 


FUNDS TRANSFERRED TO NEW AGENCIES 
C. So much of the unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations, allocations, or 
other funds available (or to be made 
available) for the use of any agency in 


the exercise of any function transferred 
or consolidated by subsections A and B 
of this section or for the use of the head 
of any agency in the exercise of any 
function so transferred or consolidated, 
as the director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall determine, shall be trans- 
ferred for use in connection with the 
exercise of the function so transferred 
or consolidated. 

In determining the amount to be trans- 
ferred, the director of the Bureau of the 
Budget may include an amount to pro- 
vide for the liquidation of obligations 
incurred against such balances of appro- 
priations, allocations, or other funds prior 
to the transfer. 

14. Any provision of any executive 
order or proclamation conflicting with 
this executive order is superseded to the 
extent of such conflict. 

All prior directives, rules, regulations, 
orders and similar instruments hereto- 
fore issued by any federal agency which 
affect the subject matter of this execu- 
tive order shall continue in full force 
and effect unless and until withdrawn 
or superseded by or under the direction 
of the secretary under the authority of 
this order. 

Nothing in this order shall be con- 
strued to limit the powers exercised by 
the economic stabilization director under 
Executive Order 9250, dated Oct. 3, 
1942, as amended. Nothing in this or- 
der shall be construed to limit the pow- 
er now exercised by the price adminis- 
trator under the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, Public Law 421, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, as amended, or 
the act of Oct. 2, 1942, Public Law 729, 
Seventy-seventh Congress. 

Frankun D. Roosevecr. 
The White House 
Dec. 5, 1942. 
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1943 AAA PAYMENTS BASED ON WAR 
CROP CO-OPERATION 


<p> 


Program Stresses Stiff Payment Deductions on Farms Failing 
to Meet War Production Goals—Checks 


Depend on 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A 1943 program 
for the Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
placing emphasis on the production of 
war crops and stressing stiff payment 
deductions on farms failing to meet war 
production goals has been outlined by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

AAA crop payments in 1943 will be 
conditional on the degree to which each 
co-operating farm family carries out its 
individual farm plan which will represent 
each farm’s share of the national war 
production goals. The farm plans will 
be a virtual blueprint of intended 1943 
production and will be worked out by 
each farmer with the assistance of AAA 
committeemen. 

In his plan the farmer will list (1) 
the wartime crop adjustments he will 
make to help him to meet his war produc- 
tion goals, and (2) the conservation 
practices that he will undertake to help 
get increased acre yields in 1943. Farmers 
having basic crop allotments may earn 
production adjustment payments and all 
farmers are eligible to earn production 
practice payments, sometimes called con- 
servation payments. 

Payments are designed to help get full 
production of the kinds and in the 
amounts needed, and all crop payments 
are to be contingent on the degree to 
which the farmer meets his goals. De- 
ductions will be made from the farm’s 
maximum production adjustment pay- 
ments, or allowance, for failure to meet 
specified goals of both allotment crops 
and special war crops. 

Allotments for corn, cotton, peanuts, 
rice, tobacco and wheat are established in 
accordance with predicted need, and 
growers will be asked to plant closely to 
such allotments. . Failure to plant at 
least 90% of these crop allotments will 
result in payment deductions at a rate 
five times the compliance rate. This 
means that a farmer’s crop payment 
would be wiped out entirely should he 
plant only 70% of his allotment. Under 
certain conditions, farmers will be able 
to substitute special war crops or desig- 
nated feed crops for their allotment crops 
and still remain in compliance. 

Since 1943 crop allotments for cotton, 
tobacco and wheat indicate maximum 
production that will be needed, farmers 
will be asked not to exceed such allot- 
ments and their crop payments will be 
deducted at a rate 10 times the compli- 
ance rate for overplanting. . The deduc- 
tion for excess corn acreage will be at 
the same rate, except that the deduc- 
tion will be limited to the corn payment 
alone unless the acreage of corn on the 
farm exceeds the usual acreage. 

There will be strong emphasis on meet- 
ing war crop goals on each farm. Such 
goals will be worked out by farmers with 
their AAA committeemen. Failure to 
achieve 90% of war goals for a farm will 
incur crop payment deductions at the 
rate of $15 per acre. 

There will be no deductions under the 
conservation practice phase of the pro- 
gram, each co-operating farmer being 
paid in accordance with the degree to 
which he earns his conservation allow- 
ance. 


Co-operation 


In the production practice or conserva- 
tion phase of the program, each of the 
five regional divisions of AAA, working 
with state AAA committees and the Soil 
Conservation Service, has designated 
practices by areas which, if carried out, 
will make maximum contributions to pro- 
duction. This localizing step places 
greater responsibility in the hands of 
local administrative people who are most 
familiar with problems and needs of each 
county and community. 

Rates of payment for specific prac- 
tices and for allotment crops will be an- 
nounced later. 

The 1943 national acreage allotment 
for wheat has been set at 55,000,000, 
cotton at 27,400,000, and corn at 43,- 


423,000 for the commercial corn area. 
Farmers are urged to shift wheat and 
cotton acreages where possible into war 
crops to achieve a national goal of 
52,500,000 instead of 55,000,000 for wheat 
and 22,500,000 instead of 27,400,000 for 
cotton. National allotments for other 
crops will be announced before spring 
planting. 

State production goals will be broken 
down to county goals by state USDA 
war boards and will be distributed among 
the farms in the county by the county 
war boards with the assistance of AAA 
committeemen. These goals will be dis- 
tributed on the basis of adaptability of 
soil; availability of crop land, equipment 
and labor; past acreage and production 
of war crops; and other related factors. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Dec. 5, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 278 155 24 20 2,642 4,384 

















pe ere 45 160 887 378 5801,472 
<< 
—— 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kanaas City St. Louis Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. Ma Dec. May 
Dec, 124% 126% 131% 124% 126% eS a 123 % 124% 
Dec. 124% 126% 131 123% 125% 123% 124% 
Dec. 123% 127% 131 123% 125% 123% 123% 
Dec. 124% 127% 131 124% 125% 124% 124% 
Dec. 124 127% 130% 124% 125% 125% 123% 
Dec. 123% 127% 130% 124% 125% van Ar 125% 123% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos / tres 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec May Closed Closed 
a & saces's 112 ese 113% 118% 90 93% rr vane ove eevee 
ke sven 112 113% 118% 90 94 
Dec. 4 Ceweea 113% 113% 118 90 94 
De & 6bse<e eee eons 114 118 90 93% 
mem. FT wenn a sere rr awn 90 93% 
ee; B vacaee os eae 90 93% ° ened 
cr ——CORN: OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
; Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
SS ares 80% 83% 86% 91% 83% 87% 51 53% 16% 48% 
cee, B crveses 80 83% 86% 90% 83% 87% 50% 53% 46% 48% 
a & wieea 80% 83% 86% 90% 83% 87% 50% 53 47% 48% 
Tee. D veneer 81% 84% 87% 91% 84% 88 51% 53% 47% 48% 
oS, Serer e es 81% 84 87 91 84% 87% 51% 52% 47% 47% 
Ee. BD ccvens 80% 83% 86% 90% 84 87% 51% 52% 47% 48% 
RYE cr FLAXSEED———_, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Bee. 2 icscas 68% 74% 64% 70 245% 252% 245% seen 57% 59% 
Po BE seco us 68% 74% 64% 69% 244% 251% 244% ree 59 60 
ee 2 cies en 68% 74 65% 69% 246 252% 246 seae 59 60% 
eB careers 70% 75 66% 70% 249% 254 249% cans 60% 62 
ae, FT catses 70 74% 65% 69% 249 254% 249 ee 60% 62% 
mee. O wesc’ 68% 74 65% 69% 250 255% 250 eee 59 62% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Dec. 5, and corresponding date of a 








year ago: 
o—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -—Oats—~,. -—-Rye—, Barle 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
UP TTE rr Tere 6,402 8,533 983 701 12 6 92 185 3. 8 
FOGMOAIO ccc tsccerecesccs 7,116 8,856 4,775 6,600 1,619 652 4,910 4,098 1,149 528 
,. | SPeeererre rr et 4,796 6,657 1,265 453 ‘ss ee a. 278 298 459 
ORICEMS cvcccccveessecs 8,840 16,122 11,256 8,829 1,588 3,857 4,118 3,009 530 418 
Afloat ..ccccccceces Se ee o% 187 66 -- 1,105 1,385 ae n° 
ERERDENE 66 bees enrdcorine 165 160 2 2 5 4 260 2 250 270 
Duluth .cccccvcsccccces 30,174 27,859 197 2,999 1,373 939 1,336 1,301 1,272 1,563 
Port Worth ..cccscccee 13,377 11,596 202 807 114 114 13 26 37 363 
CO  Prerrrrrriere 5,752 5,292 14 ae ee ee “> e+ oe 
HutcRingon ..cccesscces 12,318 10,807 % es ee ee ea a0 
Indianapolis ........... 1,684 2,232 1,661 1,481 374 449 42 142 ee oe 
Kansas City .......... 38,186 37,621 1,517 1,327 141 252 327 404 33 408 
DELIWRUNMGS cc cccesscces 1,394 2,731 1,732 1,088 89 305 661 1,016 2,326 1,024 
BERGE sccccvewvcese as T is os - ea ae 207 ie “ve 
Minneapolis ........... 35,047 39,671 2,488 2,602 3,211 1,933 4,783 4,705 3,691 3,537 
New Orleans .......... 2,043 1,963 66 184 TT 12 11 as 9 e's 
NOW TOPK .ccccccscecce 253 548 276 338 12 66 1 39 o* 13 
AFORE cccccccscccce ee 44 42 182 “* 38 Te 86 a% <% 
QORBER cccccvvccsscaves 16,871 13,742 4,708 6,264 324 480 161 373 453 298 
PO@OTIA oc cccccccccccccce 651 1,328 284 14 os ee ais 99 156 
Philadelphia .......... 2,182 2,384 442 581 28 20 39 39 7 
St. Lewis ..cccrccccveee 5,163 6,617 4,094 1,637 245 302 1,040 73 56 30 
Sioux City 2,441 1,750 563 1,623 40 115 60 2 17 39 
St. Joseph oon Se 6,588 326 279 124 117 8 8 7 36 
Wichita ..ccccccesesces 8,314 8,213 5 2 6 5 6 3 31 
LAMOS oc ccccccscvccvcss 1,906 ee 884 73 
le ee ee 211,300 221,344 38,025 38,450 9,385 9,666 18,967 17,384 10,567 9,182 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring bran .....-..-+++5 S...o  QOREO 8.5... DSE0O Fic eDices BacecQaes- «+++ @38.50 
Hard winter bran ....... -+-@36.50 ....@.... ~++-@34.00 34.25@34.50 eer Sree 
Standard middlings* « oveeeQ87.00 ....@35.00 ....@.... TT . -@38.50 
Flour middlingst ........ ..+-@38.00 «++. @35.50 34.50@35.50 37.00@37.25 - @ 38.50 
ROG GOW cccccccccccecvece ----@38.50 .+--@35.50 ers Pee ove eQeces -++-@39.00 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran .......+.se8- $....@.... $42.00@42.50 $42.00@43.00 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... ooee@.... €3.60@48.00 ....@.... seos@Meses YT. Peer 
Soft winter bran ........ rr PT a oe 42.00@ 43.00 ...-@37.00 38.50@39.00 
Standard middlings* .... ....@.... 42.50@43.00 41.75@42.25 sve Docss See, Sree 
Flour middlingst ........ cone Mecee 42.50@43.00 42.75@43.25 38.50@39.00 41.50@42.00 
REG GOm .ncaccccccsseess er ee 42.50@ 43.00 oe ++ @42.00 rr, fers oe be Beres 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto .......++ $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg....... «+++ @28.00 «++-@29.00 ° eves 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices. 
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REVISED PARITY BILL 
INCLUDES LABOR COST 


Measure Passed by House in Surprise 
Move—Senate Approval Expected 
—12% Price Hike Seen 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Revision of the 
parity formula to include all wages— 
hired workers as well as family helpers 
—slated for Senate consideration and 
probable passage this week, will in- 
crease parity prices some 12%, and thus 
allow this additional margin for upward 
swings in farm commodity prices before 
price controls legally can be imposed. 

Inclusion of all farm labor costs jn 
parity formulas was approved by the 
House in a surprise action last ‘week, 
and was voted to the Senate floor with- 
out amendment in a week end action 
by the Senate agricultural committee, 
and through special procedure, is on the 
calendar for an early vote. 

It was expected the measure would 
pass the Senate and be sent to the White 
House, despite considerable opposition 
to this revision of parity, expressed in 
the upper House when the recent re- 
vision to the price control act was un- 
der consideration. 

Most farm commodities would he af- 
fected by the move, inasmuch as the ma- 
jority now are selling below parity. 
However, hogs, beef cattle, and rice, all 
now selling at average prices in excess 
of current parity, would not be affected 
by the new formula sufficiently to allow 
a price rise. 

Farm commodities cannot be con- 
trolled by price. ceilings at less than 
parity. The net effect of the congres- 
sional move as to most farm commodi- 
ties would be to provide them with a 
substantially larger margin for increase 
beforé federal price action would be 
applicable. 

Here are the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics figures showing how the re- 
vised parity formula would affect parity 
prices: 


Actual Parity New 
price price parity 
Nov. 15 Nov. 15 price 


Wheat, bu in cents 104.4 137.0 153.81 


Cotton, lb in cents. 19.22 19.22 21.57 
Corn, bu in cents.. 75.9 99.5 111.70 
Oats, bu in cents.. 44.3 61.8 69.42 
Barley, bu in cents. 57.9 95.9 117.70 
Rye, bu in cents ... 50.4 111.6 125.28 


Rice, bu in cents... 146.9 126.0 141.54 
Grain sorghums, 


100 lbs in dollars. 1.03 1.88 2.10 
Flaxseed, bu in dols 2.23 2.62 2.94 
Cattle, 100 Ibs in 

Cree eee 11.39 8.40 9.43 
Hogs, 100 Ibs in 

Gh. wekivbeseaden 13.44 11.27 12.65 


The new parity prices listed above are 
those resulting from an application of 
revised prices-paid index figured on Nov. 
15 costs except labor, latest figures on 
which are as of Oct. 2. This inclusion 
of all wages, family help and owners 
time, as provided by the legislation, 
raises the prices-paid index of 155% of 
the pre-World War I average, to 174%. 

The bureau figures that labor costs 
have increased slightly since Oct. 2, 50 
that in the event of the proposal be- 
coming law, the price-paid index for 
Nov. 15 actually might move up te 
175. However, no accurate Tabor cost 
data is on hand at the department for 
the period since Oct. 2. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L'FE 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Dec. 5, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


Minneapolis ...  ... “2 
Kansas City .. 2,400 2,375 5,300 6,300 
Philadelphia .. 380 420 wad + 
Milwaukee és ‘ 20 2,460 1,980 
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THE THIRSTIEST 
FLOURS IN AMERICA! 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
‘PRODUCER - KYROL- 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


ters * Mi polis, Minn. 
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SEMOLINA MARKETS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


> 
MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 




















Minneapolis: Inquiry is good, but the 
trade is still unwilling to pay prices com- 
mensurate with cost of wheat. Durum has 
been showing independent’ strength for 
some time. The December option advanced 
almost 5c last week, and premiums also 
strengthened. As much as 9@Iilc bu over 
is quoted on the choice amber varieties. 
There is, of course, no ceiling as yet on 
semolinas, but there is a question as to 
whether ceilings apply to durum flours or 
not. Fancy No. 1 semolina is strong at 
$6.55@6.65 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and 
standard $6.30@6.40. 

In the week ended Dec. 5, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 104,053 bbls 
durum products, against 94,987 in the pre- 
vious week, 

Chicago: Some business reported, includ- 
ing a few round lots; shipping directions 
free, with some mills behind on deliveries; 
No. 1 semolina $6.75@6.95, standard No. 1 
$6.45@6.65. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 45c; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.75, granular $7.35, No. 3 $7.15, fancy 
patent $7.75. 

Buffalo: Reasonably good demand and 
buying which brought a sharp increase in 
prices as premiums soared; buying dried 
up at peak of advance; trend steady to 
firm; supply fair, shipping directions very 
good; on bulk basis, all rail, No, 1 $7.40; 
durum fancy patent not quoted; macaroni 
flour not quoted; first clear not quoted; sec- 
ond clear not quoted; durum granular $7.05. 

Philadelphia: Offerings light; market firm 
and sharply higher; demand moderate; No. 
1 fancy $7.55@7.75, No. 1 regular $7.25@ 


Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend high- 


er; supply ample; No. 1, $7.15, f.o.b. bulk, 
Pittsburgh. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is improved; prices are steady. 
Quotations, Dec. 5: regular grades $2.95 per 
bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal 
territory; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.65. 

Winnipeg: Sales are on a slightly smaller 
scale. No export business suggested. No 
accumulation of supplies, although stocks 
of high grade oats coming forward from 
farms increasing. Quotations, Dec. 5: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 90-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Dec. 7 at $3.25 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Dec. 7, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
December .. 2,850 360 120 720 


January ... 4,200 600 240 3,120 480 
February .. 1,560 480 240 1,200 240 
March .... 2,760 240 -» 1,240 ee 
p= eee 360 66 240 480 
|” errr ‘ ee ° 120 











Totals ...11,730 1,680 840 6,880 720 
*Delivered in Chicago. 





Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Dec. 5, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels): 

-—Receipts——, -—-Shipments—, 

Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 

Chicago ... 22 326 19 50 116 18 

Duluth ... 179 10 168 222 oe es 

Indianapolis 14 77 ae 24 41 10 
42 


Kan, City.. 162 153 18 14:3 56 12 
Milwaukee. oe 34 oe bx 4 - 
) | eee 515 89 104 245 48 77 
Omaha ... 29 218 6 21 106 32 
Peoria .... 47 144 41 33 54 21 
Sioux City. 5 96 10 9 45 oe 
St. Joseph. 27 67 50 14 34 1 
St. Louis .. 74 65 8 38 50 2 
Wichita ... 86 es wd 66 ° 





Totals ..1,160 1,279 424 864 554 176 
Last week.1,461 1,168 253 208 810 227 
Last year.. 938 1,360 311 597 371 214 

Seaboard— 








Galveston . 12 re 
Phila, .... oe 4 
Totals .. 12 4 as e 42 
Last week. 13 6 oe 44 os 
Last year.. 7 49 6 ee — oe 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
Chicago ......+.+.- oe 17 4 8 
Dmimth ..ccccccee +e os 18 
Indianapolis ..... o* 4 m 
Milwaukee es 3 1 
Minneapolis 29 2 9 
Omaha ....... ee ee 12 os es 
Peoria «......- os o° 23 es 17 
St. Joseph es 11 os oe 
ae” Pee ne 22 ws 6 
Totals ..... one 29 94 32 31 
Last week ....... 55 88 220 11 
Last year ....... 44 131 31 77 





LIKE AN ANCHOR 
IN A STORM 


What with price ceilings, ingredient 
shortages, rationing, delivery troubles, 
help restless, and a dozen other 
uncertainties 


in these changing times, the baker can 
feel confidence in his basic bread ingredi- 
ent—flour. The quality will not change if 


DIAMOND JO 


is chosen. Diamond Jo is milled from 
spring wheat, to exacting, uniform stand- 
ards. Bakers like it, they repeat pur- 
chases and in times like these doubly 
appreciate its reliability. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 
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ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales in the Southwest re- 
duced to almost nothing at the end of last 
week when flour millers found their costs 
rising too close to the ceilings. Sales for 
the week, however, with most of them ac- 
complished early in the period, amounted 
to 52% of capacity, compared with 86% the 
previous week and 64% a year ago. 

Buyers are interested and many are in- 
sistent, but for the most part millers had 
withdrawn quotations on all bakers’ flour 
and most family grades. Wheat had ad- 
vanced to above the base period for the 
flour price ceilings and the result was in- 
evitable. 

There are many cases of buyers being 
unable to get their necessary requirements. 
This is true, of course, largely in the case 
of those who buy hand-to-mouth and are 
up against a situation now that cannot be 
remedied until price ceilings are raised or 
wheat is reduced. Some family jobbers are 
unable to buy satisfactory grades at their 
low ceilings. 

Operations continue good, but will suffer 
if sales continue to be bottlenecked. Clears 
selling in fair .volume. Export business 
light. 

Quotations (nominal), Dec. 5: established 
brands family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short 
patent $5.75@6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight 
grade $5.50@5.70, first clear $3.75@4.05, sec- 
ond clear $3.60@3.75, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported domes- 
tic business active, 8 fair, 4 quiet, 6 slow 
and 6 dull, 


Oklahoma City: Brisk sales character- 
ized the week, with the average of 98%, 
though some mills reported as high as 
144%. This in comparison with 24% last 
week. All sales were domestic and were 
divided 60 to the bakers and 40% to the 
family trade. Operation averaged 76% com- 
pared to 56 last week. Prices were un- 
changed to 10c higher. Quotations, basis 
98-lb cottons, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Dec. 8: hard wheat short patent flour $6.40 
@8.10 bbl, soft wheat short patent flour 
$6.40@8.10, standard patent $6.30@7.70, 
bakersS extra fancy $6.45@6.55, bakers short 
patent $6.30@6.40, bakers standard $6.25 


Omaha: Bookings ranged from 35 to 85% 
of capacity for the week ending Dec. 5. 
Bakery and family flour sold about in equal 
volume. No large sales reported. Ship- 
ping directions on former sales generally 
good and mills operated six to seven days 
and produced 32,100 bbis of flour. Flour 
quotations, Dec. 5, unchanged except in 
low grades, higher in some quarters; fam- 
ily fancy $6.30@6.65, family standard $5.75 
@6.05, bakers short $5.75@6.15, bakers 
standard $5.50@5.90, low grade $4@4.35. 

Wichita: Only one miller making quota- 
tions and this is slightly higher than a 
week ago. Sales reported at from 0 to 40% 
and only one mill reporting sales. Direc- 
tions from 70 to 100%. 

Hutchinson: No broad interest, but busi- 
ness expanded somewhat with some round 
lot buying by bakers. Shipping directions 
satisfactory. 

Salina: Millers reported demand as fairly 
good, with prices about 10c bbl higher. 
Shipping directions slow. 

Fort Worth: Fair to good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; wheat bran $36@37, gray 
shorts $40.60@41.40, white shorts not quoted, 
del, Texas com. pts. or Galveston domestic. 

Texas: Some mills belonging to groups 
having their headquarters in the North 
seem to have booked some round lot sales, 
probably to chain store buyers, but aside 
from this nothing but the usual small rou- 
tine business in home territory; such sales 
probably amounting to 15 or 20% capacity 
outside. Operations remain at 50 to 60% 
of capacity. With flour prices fixed and 
wheat prices advancing, together with the 
uncertainties as to future adequate supplies 
of wheat, and the handicaps incident to 
gasoline rationing, most mills are not at all 
anxious to make sales. Prices, all on ceil- 
ings, unchanged. Quotations Dec, 4: family 
flour 48's, extra high patent $6.80@7.30, 


high patent $6.30@6.80, standard bakers 
98's $6@6.30; first clears, sacked $4.75, de- 
livered Texas common points or Galveston 
domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: A regular wave of buying 
set in early last week, the trade evidently 
anticipating that when the pending perma- 
nent ceiling on flour was announced it 
would be higher than the existing temporary 
one. The announcement in regard to the 
new céiling had been promised for Dec. 3, 
but all the details had not been worked 
out, so the OPA, under the law, was forced 
to make the old ceiling permanent, subject 
to amendments or revisions. 

There is, of course, considerable uncer- 
tainty as to what the new ceiling will be, 
and, with wheat working up gradually each 
day, many mills have withdrawn open quo- 
tations on bakery flour. They are scru- 
tinizing closely any bids received. If they 
conform to ceilings and reflect a profit, they 
may be accepted. If not, they are given no 
consideration whatever. Already, wheat 
futures and premiums are so high that 
they actually, in some instances, exceed the 
ceiling on flour, so these particular mills 
are out of the market, and may be forced 
to remain so until the OPA grants them 
the relief asked for. 

The business done by spring wheat mills 
last week was the biggest in a long while, 
and was made up largely of moderate- 
sized lots from widely scattered territory. 
The bookings amounted to 185% of capacity, 
compared with 81% a week earlier, and 
130% a year ago. 

Clears are still in active request and 
growing scarcer. It is understood that a 
good many mills, unable to supply their 
customers with their clear needs, are in 
the market to buy these grades, but are 
unable to get all they need. Fancy clears 
are actually bringing higher prices than 
are second patents. 

No complaints as to shipping directions. 
Most companies are getting all they can 
conveniently handle for immediate ship- 
ment, 

Quotations, Dec. 8: established brands 
family patents $6.60@6.80 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.25@6.50, standard patent $6.10@ 
6.20, fancy clear $6.10@6.30, first clear $5.75 
@5.95, second clear $4.20@4.50, whole wheat 
$6.20. 


Interior Mills, including Duluth: Reports 
indicate good flour sales early last week, 
but when prices advanced above ceiling 
limits inquiry stopped. Demand fairly gen- 
eral for spot and deferred deliveries. Mill- 
feed also was bought freely; future ship- 
ment feed again close to established ceil- 
ings. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Price ceilings have affected 
business. Due to advancing markets many 
mills have withdrawn quotations, and their 
sales are light. Business fair for other 
mills. No general buying, as many users 
decided to hold off until news about per- 
manent price ceilings was available. Busi- 
ness done in one and two car lots chiefly, 
with some ranging up to 1,000 and 2,000 
bbls. Shipping directions good. Family 
prices up l5c bbl, and some improvement 
reported in business. Also a slight pick-up 
in deliveries. Available quotations, Dec. 5: 
spring top patent $6.10@6.50, standard pat- 
ent $5.90@6.25, first clear $5.60@5.90, fam- 
ily flour $7.75@7.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.40, 95% patent $5.90@6.25, first 
clear $4.60@5.20; soft winter short patent 
$6.40@6.75, standard patent $6.15@6.50. 

St. Louis: Outside a few round lots for 
bakers and family trade fur 120 days’ ship- 
ment and a scattering of car lot orders for 
reasonably quick shipment, very little new 
business placed on the books. Majority of 
mills on account of the uncertainty of ceil- 
ing prices prefer not to quote for the time 
being. All grades of clears in good demand 
on a little better basis. No change in the 
small baker situation. Bookings only for 
current purposes. Shipping directions im- 
proved. Quotations, Dec. 5: soft wheat 
short patent $6.90@7.45, straight $6.60@6.85, 
first clear $5.55@6.05; hard wheat short 
patent $6.10@6.45, 95% $5.95@6.35, first 
clear $5@5.50, spring wheat top. patent 
$5.90@6.50, standard patent $5.85@6.25, first 
clear $5.70@6.20. 


Toledo: Last week saw added life and 





interest in the sale of flour, but not known 
to what extent central states mills partici- 
pated in the increased buying. There is 
evidence that pending solution of this situa- 
tion, stocks of flour have been permitted 
to run down, and adequate provision not 
made for the future. The Toledo bid for 
No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate points to New 
York, Dec, 4, was up to $1.35, equivalent 
to 4c over Chicago May future, 2c higher 
than week ago. Notable feature of the 
week was the strength in millfeed. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 4: soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour, $6.20; locally made springs, 
high gluten $6.60, bakers patent $6.35, hard 
winter wheat bakers patent $6.25, in 98's, 
f.o.b. Toledo or mill. Prices firmly held 
at ceiling levels. Production holding at 
current levels and in some cases increased. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Bakery trade in the market in 
a fair way, but the family trade made up 
whatever slack there was in the other 
branches by placing some very substantial 
orders and bolstering up the market gen- 
erally with a sustained demand all week. 
A good deal of the bakery trade originated 
heavier than expected orders for the Christ- 
mas season. The whole trade in a much 
better spirit than for some time. There is 
a feeling that better things are in store 
and that some of the stories as to undue re- 
strictions would work themselves out satis- 
factorily. Directions much better from all 
branches of the trading area. Spring first 
clears scarce and firm in _ price. Prices 
quoted at same levels, but those levels very 
firm. Foreign trade routine. 

Quotations, Dec. 5: spring fancy patent 
$7.95@8.05 bbl, top bakery patent $6.65@ 
6.75, standard patent $6.55@6.65, spring 
straights $6.35@6.45, spring first clear $5.80 
@6.10, soft winter short patent $7.15@ 
7.25, pastry $6.25@6.35. 

New York: Reports on business contra- 
dictory, for while most buyers held off 
awaiting Washington word on ceilings, a 
few bullish ones purchased. Replacements 
the chief reason for buying, although in- 
quiries show interest in round lots which 
may be contracted for soon. November 
showed good business in most offices, but 
not in quantity, which will preclude con- 
tinued steady volume for December, and if 
mills can have flour to offer the month 
should be better than average. While some 
mills withdraw quotations as their ceilings 
are reached others show by their advances 
that they are able to take an increase of 
20@30c over prices of a few weeks ago 
and continue to offer. High glutens par- 
ticularly hard hit and most mills have 
either increased their premium over stand- 
ards or are not offering them at all, and 
currently the high gluten differential is 
45@65c over the lower grades. Clears from 
all sections firm and scarce, with some 
southwesterns showing an advance 40c and 
with many highly priced to indicate an 
oversold condition. Cake flours from east- 
ern states are also very difficult to obtain 
and command considerable interest, as mid- 
dle western and Pacific Coast flours are 
higher priced. 

Quotations, Dec. 4: spring high glutens 
$6.85@7.25, standard patents $6.40@6.70, 
clears $6.25@6.40, Texas high glutens $6.70 
@6.90, Kansas high glutens $6.55@6.70, 
standard patents $6.40@6.50, clears $5.60@ 
5.90, eastern soft winters $6.15@6.25, west- 
ern $6.75@7. 

Boston: Business better as numerous buy- 
ers decided to take on additional supplies 
before expiration of the period for tempo- 
rary price ceilings, on Dec, 2. Activity 
motivated by the belief that the new price 
ceilings when set will be higher than be- 
fore. Sellers in a quandary when wheat 
advanced 2c at midweek, since this has 
resulted in pushing prices at which they 
could sell over their ceilings, and uncer- 
tainty as to what could be done has forced 
many mills to withdraw quotations. Vol- 
ume of business reached a fair total. A 
few round lots worked, but most ‘sales in 
minimum quantities for immediate needs 
or fill-in requirements. Spring and south- 
western patents have accounted for the 
lion’s share of the business, with a mod- 
erate volume on other types. Shipping 
directions off slightly, but on the whole 
fairly satisfactory. In view of the uncer- 
tainty over price ceilings, mill quotations 
nominal. Quotations, Dec. 4: spring high 
gluten $6.90@7.05, short patent $6.70@6.85, 
standard patent $6.55@6.70, first clears $6.45 
@6.55, southwestern short patent $6.65@ 
6.75, standard patent $6.50@6.65, Texas 
short patent $6.80@6.90, standard patent 
$6.70@6.90, soft winter patent $6.70@6.90, 
straights $6.45@6.70, and clears $6.25@6.40. 

Pittsburgh: Sales improved, with shipping 
directions materially better. Bulk of busi- 
ness handled by average sized bakers. Both 
buyers and sellers are somewhat perplexed 
by deferment of price ceilings indefinitely. 
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General opinion is to the effect that pri 

are bound to advance ultimately. ton 
for the most part incline to a Waiting 
policy and only taking on sufficient lots 
of flour to keep stocks at normal. Bul, : 
business of past week handled by south, 
western mills, in which bread flour was the 
principal factor. Demand for family fy 
improved, with sales of soft winters brisk. 
Principal consumers are cake, pastry anj 
cracker bakers. Better grades of clears 
in demand. Bakers report brisk demand 
for their products. Quotations, Dee, 5. 
spring short patent $6.75@7.25, standard 
patent $6.50@6.75, hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.35@6.60, standard patent $6.10@6,35 
low protein hard winter standard patent 
$6@6.25, spring clears $6.40@6.55, soft win. 
ters $5.65@5.85, bulk. 

Philadelphia: Market rules firm and prices 
of all grades show an upward trend. pp. 
mand a little better, but at most of only 
moderate proportions. Buyers in most cases 
reluctant to follow the stronger views of 
sellers, and the situation is more or less 
confused and unsettled. Listings largely 
nominal. Quotations, Dec. 5: spring wheat 
short patent $6.60@6.80 bbl, standard pat. 
ent $6.50@6.60, first spring clear $6.10@ 
6.25, hard winter short patent $6.55@6,7) 
Shs OOee, soft winter straights $5.8) 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Situation unchanged, with 
most buyers holding off because of the un- 
certainty of the ceiling. Despite an ad. 
vance of 5@10c in flour prices and stronger 
wheat, there was little interest. Purchases 
were to take care of immediate require- 
ments, with southwestern hard wheat flours 
in the best demand. Bread and cake pro- 
duction curtailed by the shortage of short- 
ening, as was cracker production; maca- 
roni production good. 

Quotations, Dec. 5: hard spring wheat 
family patent $7.10@7.40, first patent $6.90 
@7.10, standard patent $6.60@6.80, fancy 
clear $6.20@6.40, first clear $5.95@6.15, sec- 
ond clear $5.35@5.75; hard winter wheat 
family patent $6.40@6.65, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.14@6.40, 95% $5.95@6.20, first clear 
$5@5.65, second clear $4.60@4.90; soft wheat 
short patent $7@7.60, straight $6.25@6.60, 
first clear $5.15@5.50. 

Atlanta: Increase in business is so slight 
and well scattered that enthusiasm is still 
lacking. As prices become increasingly 
hard to adjust, mills continue to withdraw 
and some sales are frozen due to this. 
Buying interest of blenders is about nil, 
supplies remaining fairly good. Shipping 
directions from them all right. While a 
number of family flour buyers came into 
the market and booked 120 days in antici- 
pation of the ceiling being raised, others 
continued to hold aloof. Interest is mostly 
for the better grades in many instances. 
Deliveries “rather slow” to “just fair,” and 
these also better on higher grades. While 
there is a little scattered bakery flour 
business, it is described as “‘none to speak 
of.”” Contracts continue ample and bakers 
are drawing from them in good order, as 
their business is splendid. Prices hard to 
establish but reported “unchanged at about 
ceiling prices,” and ‘‘nominal.”’ 

Quotations, Dec. 5: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.75@6.85, standard patent 
$6.60@6.65, straight $6.50@6.55, first bakery 
clear $6.35@6.45; hard wheat family short 
patent $7.25@7.30, fancy patent $6.85@7, 
standard patent $6.85@7, special or low 
grade $6.45@6.60, 95% $6.50@6.75, bakery 
short patent $6.40@6.85, standard patent 
$6.30@6.75, straight $6.20@6.65, first bakery 
clear $5.80@6.25; hard wheat low protein 
95% $5.90@6.20, bulk; first clear $5.55@ 
5.75, bulk; second clear $5.20@5.40, bulk; 
soft wheat family short patent $7.50@7.70, 
fancy patent $7.10@7.30, standard patent 
$7.10@7.30, special or low grade $6.70@ 
6.90, lower grade ‘“‘cut-off’’ $5.85; soft wheat 
short patent, bulk basis $6.80@7; soft wheat 
95% $6.40@6.60, bulk; straight $6.30@6.50, 
bulk; fancy cut-off $5.75@5.85, bulk; first 
clear $5.35@5.55, bulk; second clear $5.10 
@5.30, bulk; self-rising family 25c higher; 
enriched 20c higher. 

Nashyille: Buyers have picked up an oc- 
casional lot or two, but not interested at 
all in making bookings for future delivery. 
Offerings from near-by mills still limited. 
Mills complain that wheat prices are around 
or above levels that prevailed during the 
base period, making it difficult for them 
to obtain sufficient supplies of wheat to 
enable them to operate within the ceiling 
limit. It is reported that local blenders 
are covered for about 60 days. 

Outbound shipments to the merchants and 
retailers in the South and Southeast vary 
in the different sections; those places near 
and surrounding war projects ordering out 
flour against contract in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. People in those sections are 
making more money than they have i? 














A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 











Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent ........... $6.10@ 6.50 $6.25@ 6.50 $....@.... 6.50 $6.65@ 6.75 $6.85 7.25 coco @eces 6.60 . > owee .35@ 6.90 
Spring standard patent .. . 5.90@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.20 6.25 6.55@ 6.65 het 4 6.70 se koe $ seek att | $60 iso $70 ws soe $ eee *e052 6.35 
Spring first clear ......... 5.60@ 5.90 5.75@ 5.95 6.20 5.80@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.40 Ter Fat 6:10@ 6.25 6.45@ 6.55 ee eee occ @ woe 
Hard winter short patent .... 610@ 640 ....@.... 5.75@ 6.45 ee ee 6.55@ 6.90 scalhnss 6.55@ 6.70 6.65@ 6.75 my 6.25@ 6.75 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.90@ 6.25 ea ee 5.60 6.35 . oer 6.40@ 6.50 ey 6.40@ 6.55 6.50@ 6.65 ae 5.95@ 6.25 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.60@ 5.20 . ae 3.75 5.5 re oe 5.60@ 5.90 ee i ee me ee ee eds @ a2 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.40@ 6.75 Pe 7.45 7.15@ 7.25 6.15@ 7.00 ee ite ee 6.70@ 6.90 ....@.... 7.45@ 7.9 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.15@ 6.50 * TeeG ies hee : a ee *5.80@ 6.45 6.45@ 6.70 .-@. 7.15@ 7.4 
Soft winter first clear ....... Ho ees ee 6.05 i teeag ee dea baa ee Se hee: eee 6.25@ 6.40 Sas 6.55@ 6.85 
Rye flour, white os 4.30@ 4.35 4.10@ 4.40 4.85 -@ 5.20 4.70@ 4.90 ooe@.ne 4.50@ 4.75 cove @ecee --@ oc @ oer 
Rye flour, dark 3.50@ 3.70 3.40@ 3.70 4.25 -++s@ 4.60 Wieden a ee ig Es the -@. iiex. ae YS 
Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco Standard patent— Francisc Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ...... $....@6.60 $8.40@8.60 655.496 oe $ 40@ 6.60 Spring top patent]..$....@5.25 $....@65.30 Spring exports§ ........... ate. seer 
| errr rr -++-@6.25 5.80@6.00 Montana ....... 20@ 6.40 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.60 ....@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst. .$4.90@5.15 








Spring first clearf .. ....@3.50 ....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft win ter wheat flour, **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jute 
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years and are spending it more freely— 
paythg the best flour. It is reported that 
the buyers in the southern sections are 
covered for approximately 45 days and they 
too are expected to make some large-sized 


Bakers having a nice pre-holiday business 

on fruit cakes. Local bakers have been 

given @ restricted mileage under the cer- 

tificate of war necessity which makes it 
y to cut out certain territories, or 
deliveries on certain days. 

Mill quotations have been a little higher, 
put blenders have not advanced their prices, 
as they are now at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 5: soft winter wheat short pat- 
ent $7.45@7.95, standard patent $7.15 @7.45, 
fancy patent $6.85@7.15, clears $6.55@6.85, 
hard winter wheat short patent $6.25 @6.75, 
standard. patent $5.95@6.25, spring wheat 


short patent $6.35@6.90, standard patent 
$6.05@ 6.35. 

PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Markets remain quiet, sales re- 


very small. Mills having some dif- 
feulty in obtaining wheat that they can 
convert to sell under ceiling prices. Until 
the OCC releases adequate supplies of wheat 
there can be no improvement. Quotations, 
fob. Seattle or Tacoma,- Dec. 5: family 
patent $6.60, pastry $6.25, bluestem $6.60, 


cake $7.40, Montana spring $6.70, Dakota 
spring $7.10. 
Portland: Light flour bookings continue 


in the Pacific Northwest. Failure to lift 
four price ceilings on the third of this 
month was a disappointment to the trade 
here. With wheat prices up for the week, 
mills are unable to pay the price for wheat 
and sell the flour on ceiling levels. Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has not released any 
wheat to the mills, therefore new flour 
bookings at a _ standstill. Some _ export 
business, and reports that the government 
has sold some of its old flour to Russia. 
This was flour sold some time back and 
later canceled out. Mill operations sharply 
reduced, with no indications of any in- 
crease in operations in the near future. 
Quotations Dec. 5: f.0,b. mill, 98's, cot- 
ton, hard winters $6.75, bluestep topping 
$6.40, soft wheat pastry $5.95. 

San Francisco: Prices firmer, with demand 
improved. However, mills limited in their 
ability to offer flour, and some withdrew 
from the market entirely. Jobbers gen- 
erally are able to sell flour since present 
quotations are still workable on the basis 
of their ceiling levels, but mills are not all 
in this position as regards all accounts. 
Business in a very unsettled position, due 
to the uncertainty of future supplies and 
costs. Quotations, Dec. 6: eastern family 
patents $8.60@8.80, California family pat- 
ents $8.40@8.60, Oregon-Washington blue- 
stem blends $6@6.30, northern hard wheat 
patents $6.20@6.40, pastry’ $5.80@6, Dakota 
standard patents $6.40@6.60, Idaho hard 
wheat patents $6.20@6.40, Montana spring 
wheat patents $6.50@6.70, Montana stand- 
ard patents $6.20@6.40, California bluestem 
_ $5.80@6, California pastry $5.60@ 
5.80, 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
trade is going along steadily. Sales have 
been somewhat heavier due to preparations 
for the holiday season. Dealers have large 
stocks of flour on hand obtained through 
purchases of mixed cars in their anxiety 
to get supplies of millfeed. Complaints 
about the price situation seem to have 
subsided in the meantime. Quotations, Dec. 
5: top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bak- 
ers $4.30@4.40, in 98’s, jute, net cash, car 
lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

New export business in spring wheat flour 
during the week was light. Trinidad was 
buying flour through its food controller, but 
that was the only active market. Shipping 
conditions to the West Indies have im- 
Proved. No new orders came in from the 
British Ministry of Food, but mills have 
Substantial business on their books from 

source. An increase of 3d has been 
made in the February, March and April quo- 
tations. These are now based on Winnipeg 
May option of 94c instead of the former 

Quotations, Dec. 5: government regu- 
lation flour for shipment to U. K., 32s per 
280 Ibs, December seaboard, Halifax, St. 
John, Portland and Boston; 32s 3d Jan., 
32s 6d Feb., 32s 9d March, 33s April. 

mand for winter wheat flour has slack- 
ened on account of the advance in price. 
This flour is again up 10@25c bbl. A fair 
amount of business was booked before val- 
ues reached present high levels. The price 
increase was caused by improved demand 
in face of light deliveries of wheat. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 5: pure Ontario winters $4.90 
@5.15 bbl, in second-hand jutes, Montreal 
freights; $4.70@4.90 bbl, bulk, for export. 

tario winter wheat is coming out in a 

ited way. Increased demand advanced 
Prices another 3@4c bu. Farmers are bound 
to find it unprofitable to feed winters at 
these prices when spring wheat is so much 

per. Quotations, Dec. 5: $1.05@1.07 bu, 
fob. shipping points. 
ipeg: No new export business re- 


n 
Ported. Domestic trade remains on a mod- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mills are operating 24 
seven days a week. 
Stocks on hand ample. Quotations, Dec. 5: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: Domestic business continues 
to supply the chief interest in flour cir- 
cles. There are no reports of export busi- 
ness worked out of this port, although some 
may have been done under government 
auspices for troops over-sea, 

Flour mills in western Canada are op- 
erating at a high rate at present, flour 
orders for over-sea forces being substantial 
in an effort to conserve much needed ocean 
space for munitions of war rather than 
shipping wheat, which is much more bulky. 
Some of the mills are reported grinding 
flour close to a straight grade, possibly for 
Russian or middle eastern consumption. 
with low grade and medium grade wheat 
used. This is in contrast to the patents 
generally milled in the West for the British 
market. 

While both Central and South American 
buyers continue to ask bids in this market, 
no business has been worked through here 
for some time due to the very limited 
amount of ocean space offered. There is, 
however, a fair volume of the flour moving 
south via rail, it is reported. 

Generally good volume of business is re- 
ported in the domestic hard wheat flour 
market, with prices holding steady around 
ceiling levels. Store sales are just fair, but 
bakery demand remains the best in years. 
Quotations on the basis of cotton 98’s are: 
first patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, and 
Vitamin B $4.90. Ontario soft wheat flour 
supplies are ample for current needs, with 
prices maintaining the recent advance, $7.40 


@7.70 


RYE PRODUCTS 


erately good scale. 
hours a day and 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Rye 
continues to display strength, with quota- 
tions up 20@30c bbl. Naturally, there has 
been a little more interest shown, and a 
fair run of business reported, orders being 
booked for from one car to 1,000 bbls. 
No big contracting, however. Trade thus 
far has been content to cover merely near- 
by needs, and let the future take care of 
itself. Shipping directions still good. Pure 
white rye flour $4.10@4.40 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $3.90 
@4.20, pure dark $3.40@3.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.25, medium 
dark rye $5.30, Wisconsin pure straight 
$5.65, Wisconsin white patent $5.80. 

Chicago: Demand has dropped off; sales 
scattered; white patent $4.30@4.35, medium 
$4.10@4.15, dark $3.50@3.70. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 35c; sales and 
shipping instructions good; pure white flour 


$4.85 bbl, medium $4.65, dark $4.25, rye 
meal $4.45. ‘ 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; white $5.20, medium $5, dark 
$4.60. 
New York: Higher levels on rye prices 


prevent business of any importance; sales 


limited; interest light; pure white patents 
$4.70@4.90. 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 


flour $4.75@5, medium $4.25@4.40, dark $4 
@ 4.25. 

Philadelphia: Market again firmer, with 
offerings light and demand fair; white pat- 
ent, $4.50@4.75. 
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HELP WANTED 
Vv 1 


EXPERIENCED FEED MILLER WITH 
thorough knowledge of all classes of 
mixed feeds, and ability to organize and 
handle men; must be sober, industrious 
and reliable; good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Address 5866, Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 


WANTED — BY PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
miller, flour and feed packers, feed mix- 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WITH OUT- 


standing record as to character and abil- 
ity desires change; would consider a 
position in any mill over 800 bbl» loca- 


tion not of importance. Address 56842, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





ers, elevator men and flour mill men; 
offal and flour packing pays 95c and $1 
per hour; sweepers rate in the flour mill 





MACHINERY WANTED 








85c per hour. State age, experience and 
references. Address 5855, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 

AN EXPERIENCED FEED MILL SUPER- 
intendent is wanted by an exclusive Texas 
feed mill; applicant must be employed 








v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





at present, have thorough knowledge of 
plant operations and be capable of han- 
dling employees. He must be of good 
character, sober and industrious. In own 
handwriting, furnish experience and posi- 
tions held since finishing or leaving school, 
names of employers, reasons for changes, 
and names of three previous employers 
for reference. Address answers to North- 
western Miller, 5874, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—WE PAY CASH FOR IDLE 


flour or feed mills and mill equipment of 
all kinds. Let us sell your idle or out- 
grown equipment to men who need it now 
for America’s war effort. Write us all 
about it today. We buy and sell every- 
where that milling is done. H. C. Davis 
Mill Machinery, Bonner Springs, Kansas. 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 8" 22". 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus New York 
Peoria Portland hicago 
St. Louis Galveston St. Lo 
Kansas City Enid } 
Omaha Columbus 


MILLING WHEAT FR - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pociNe’sntrion or Tie UNITED STATES 


Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 


OFFICES 
Nashville Cedar Rapids 
Enid Peoria 
Co., Minneapolis Portland 

San Francisco 
Vancouver, B. C. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 





Daily Capacity 
4,400 bbis Flour 





NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
— Millers of — 


HIGH PROTEIN PURE SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Commercial Feed 
250 tons daily 














Specialists in the 
Milling Field 


Systems and system short-cuts. 
Consulting and analytical 
services. 

Loss leaks located and 
stopped up. 














P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Ozer, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 
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FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 





oe 


THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, 





ILLINOIS 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





U. S. Branch Assets 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 














The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 

OT CEE ETC CCT ETTERETETLEE, ad 
Captal Dapoites 16 Us &... . 5 os nasscceccccccces 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chica; 

Hurt Buildin - - Atlanta, read 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


500,000 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Flours 


of Long-Run Dollar Value 


These flours are offered to quality-plus- 
economy buyers on a full dollar’s worth 
basis. We believe that, based on 
strength, balance, dependability and sat- 
isfactory performance under every con- 
dition, they are comparable, regardless 
of price, with any flours offered any- 
where. 


The truest economy is buying worth the cost. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street Chi 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Dec. 8 


Minneapolis: Sentiment has been extreme- 
ly bullish this past week. Mixers appar- 
ently are attempting to build up stocks 
for winter needs. One big Chicago firm is 
reported to have leased storage for 1,000 
tons at Hammond, Ind. Demand has been 
very brisk for a week, mixers and distrib- 
utors in the Chicago area, the East and 
the South keeping this market swept bare 
of supplies. Immediate shipment stuff is 
wanted, and bids of $1 ton over spot are 
reported for January. Only 10 days ago 
there were distress lots on track, and, on 
Dec. 1, the trade was represented to be hav- 
ing difficulty in absorbing deliveries against 
December contracts in the option market, 
but the situation is reversed Dec. 8. There 
is not enough feed to go around, with some 
mills actively trying to buy bran and std. 
midds. from their competitors. Red dog, 
however, seems to be neglected temporarily, 
and is quoted at only 50c over bran. What 
may prove to be a weakening factor is the 
report issued Dec. 8 that the government 
is releasing 1,000,000 bus of Canadian oats 
at Chicago; bran and std. midds, $35, and 
flour midds. and red dog $35.50. 


Kansas City: Bran not as strong as 
shorts; bran $34, shorts $34.50@35.50. 

Oklahoma’ City: Excellent demand, with 
prices advanced $2 on bran, $1 on mill run 
and unchanged on shorts. Quotations, basis 
burlap bags, carload shipment. For south- 
ern deliveries: bran $1.80@1.85 bag of 100 
lbs, mill run $1.85@1.90, shorts $1.95@2. 
For northern deliveries: bran $1.75@1.80, 
mill run $1.80@1.85, shorts $1.90@1.95. 

Omaha: Sales fairly good; most mills 
reported selling all produced; bran was 
quoted much higher; bran $32.50@33.25, 
brown shorts $34, gray shorts and flour 
midds. $35@35.25, red dog $35.50@35.75. 

Chicago: Good; trend steady; supply 
ample; spring and hard winter bran $36.50, 
std. midds. $37, flour midds. $38, red dog 
$38.50. 

Toledo: Notably strong and higher in 
some cases, largest producer having with- 
drawn all quotations and offers for quick 
shipment; soft winter wheat bran $37.50@ 
38, mixed feed $37.50, flour midds. $37.50, 
std. $37.50, bran now higher than midds. 


Buffalo: Heavy demand, far in excess 
of supplies, value of bran and std. midds. 
advanced very sharply; demand for the 
heavy grades not so strong, and just about 
held their own; trend firm; supply very 
light for bran, other millfeeds at best fair; 
bran $38.50, std. midds. $38.50, flour midds. 
$38.50, red dog $39, second clear $40, heavy 
mixed feeds $38. 

Boston: A moderate demand reported as 
prices become firmer; most buying still lim- 
ited to near-by requirements and volume 
not heavy. Eastern quotations slightly above 
those from the West. Canadian mills re- 
main inactive on offerings. Domestic prices 
50c higher on midds., 75c on bran and $1.50 
on mixed feed; std. bran $42@43, std. 
midds. $41.75@42.25, flour midds. $42.75@ 
43.25, mixed feed $43.50, red dog $42. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend stronger; 
supply light; bran, std. $42@42.50, pure 
spring $42.50@43, hard winter $42.50@43, 
soft winter nominal; midds., std. $42.50@43, 
flour $42.50@43; red dog, $42.50@43. 


Atlanta: Light; trend unsteady; supply 
ample; bran $41.50@42, gray shorts $45@ 
45.50, std. midds. $43.45@43.75, rye midds. 
$35@36, pure rye midds. $35.75@36.25, red 
dog $46.50@47, ground government wheat 
$39.55. 
one Good; trend steady; supply fair; 
36 


Portland: Mill run $36@36.50, bran, shorts 
and midds, $36.50. 

Ogden: Milifeed trade steady and under- 
tone strong during the past week; demand 
good with offerings all readily absorbed; 
demand from Pacific Coast particularly 
firm; mills continue to work to capacity 
seven days“per week, 24 hours per day. 
Prices stationary during past week. Quo- 
tations stationary. Red bran and mill run 
$35.50, blended $35.50, white $36, midds. 
$37, carload lotg, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices: red bran and mill run_ $40.50, 
blended $40.50, white $41, midds. $41.10 ton, 
ceiling. California prices (at ceiling): red 
bran and mill run $40.40, blended $40.40, 
white $41.40, midds, $41.90, car lots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco (ceiling prices), with Los 
Angeles prices up 50c. 

San Francisco: Prices steady and firm 
near ceiling levels; demand fair and offer- 
ings light; Kansas bran, $40.50@41; Utah- 
Idaho: red mill run $39.50@40, blended $40 
@ 40.50, white $40.50@41; Oregon-Washing- 
ton: red mill run $40@40.50, std. $40.50@ 
41, white $41@41.20, white bran $41@41.20, 
midds. $41.20@41.70, shorts $41@41.20; Mon- 
tana: bran and mill run, $40.50@41; Colo- 
rado red bran, $40.50@41; California: blend- 
ed mill run $40.50@41, white $41@41.20. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand active; sup- 
plies inadequate; midds. are particularly 
scarce; big mills are behind in their mixed 
car business, although production is greater 
than usual; export bids are 50c higher as 
compared with a week ago; permits are said 
to be pretty well cleaned up; bran $29 ton, 
shorts $30, midds. $33, net cash, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, track, Mont- 
real freights. The export price is $39.50 
ton for splits, basis Montreal freights, Ca- 
nadian funds. 


Winnipeg: Situation unchanged; all avail- 
able supplies moving freely from western 
Canada to eastern provinces. Movement of 
millfeeds from western Canada during the 
past year probably set an all-time high. 
Western domestic sales poor, due to ample 
supplies of other feeds; bran $28, shorts 
$29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses, $3 extra. 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 5 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard sities“ 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOU 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mil! 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 
as 
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ARNOLD 


a 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ““AMBERMILCO”’ 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA, ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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More Women Working 
on Bakery Routes 


(Continued from page 7.) 
of the routes the women have taken over. 

“Comments from our customers on 
these routes, as well as our volume fig- 
ures covering these particular routes, in- 
dicate that the change over to women 
has been successful and may be the solu- 
tion to our house-to-house delivery prob- 
lem,” Mr. Woolsey said. “It seems as 
though women are better in keeping their 
accounts straight, and housewives appar- 
ently have a lot of faith in the opinion 
of another woman who is selling them, 
especially when it comes to baked goods, 
no doubt because our retail bakery shop 
salespeople are always women.” 

The General Baking Co. is reported 
to have replaced some of its men drivers 
with women in their plants at Rich- 
mond, Baltimore, Hartford and Indian- 
apolis. There have been a good many 
other instances where routemen have be- 
come routewomen. 

The Grand Island (Neb.) Baking Co. 
earlier this year replaced some of its 
salesmen, drafted into the armed serv- 
ices, by women. Jake Grasmick, man- 
ager of the plant, hired two girls to 
take over routes, and reported that they 
covered the routes about as quickly as 
men and had sales averages consider- 
ably higher. He planned to fill other 
vacancies with women. In this case, 
delivery routes are horse-drawn. 

The Floral Park Bakery, Birmingham, 
Ala., is another house-to-house concern 
that reports good results with women on 
sales trucks. 

On house-to-house routes, women sales 
representatives are dealing mostly with 
other women, while in grocery stores the 
reverse is generally the case. Yet, 
women are working in grocery stores, 
too, in increasing numbers—even in such 
a male bailiwick as behind the meat coun- 
ter, so the difference may be slight after 
a little while. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








PATRIOTISM, NOT FLOUR, IS 
MILL ADVERTISING THEME 

Featuring patriotism instead of flour, 
an unusual series of advertisements spon- 
sored by the bulk sales department of 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. is appearing 
currently, in THe NortHwesTterN MILier. 
Patriotic quotations by great Americans 
are presented in the framework of strik- 
ing yet dignified designs fitting to the 
theme. The series contains no product 
advertising. 

Reproductions of the advertisements— 
most of them in red, white and blue— 
suitable for framing or display, 
fered to readers free of charge. 


are of- 


The third message of the series—‘We 
do not fight for a few acres of land, but for 
freedom .. . for the freedom and happi- 
ness of millions yet unborn,” uttered by 
John Jay, the Revolutionary War Pa- 
triot who became first Chief Justice of 
the United States, illustrates the pecu- 
liar appropriateness of the messages to 
these times. 

Other pertinent and stirring quota- 
tions by Abraham Lincoln, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and Thomas Jefferson are 
included in the first advertisements of 
the series, which consists of 13 two-color 
pages through the current crop year. 


o The Montana Flour Mills Com- 


pany started milling this flour al- 
most a generation ago before the 
remarkable bread-making qual- 
ities of Montana high protein 
wheat had been discovered. 


In the intervening years we have 
devoted constant study. ade- 
quate laboratory research, and 
the best of mechanical equip- 
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NATIONAL 
pion 


MONTANA 





ment to the ideal or reflecting in 
JUDITH FLOUR the utmost of the 
bread-making qualities present 
in the wheat from which it de- 
rives. 

It is a proper assumption that the 
measure of quality in the finished 
product rests squarely upon the 
quality of the raw product from 
which it is processed. 


Pe A ee 





Heatara ou Yil Company 


GEnmern At OFFICES 


REAT PALAS, 


MONTANA 








FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


sg 









TRADE MARK 
WS acaisrerto 
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All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 
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TORONTO, CANADA 
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STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


. MAITLAND + HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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Robin ‘:: Hood 
FLOUR 


» 
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From the Wheatfields 


+» «of Canada to the Bakeshops 
re of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


‘7 and West ait oose Jaw, Cal 


ilgary, 


Saskatoon 
Mont lor o. Moncton e ¢ 


BC Sth I 











SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER == BALANCED 








RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
* | 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
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CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 


Standard th 1d f SaPanes 
t 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. COATSWORTH & COOPER 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED TORONTO CANADA 














Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada Cable Address: ‘“CoaTSPER 


— 
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Mut at SASKATOON, Sask., CANADA 
a 
Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘‘ForTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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’ CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
Head | : : 3 Cable 
Office— Aaa, ss 
Toronto, —" 


Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 




















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL & CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
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Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 





ae Po ALL 


‘tee 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM’’ 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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S<—==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >? 
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COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


k A racoras-novmnea,-roroxro The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 
Pa nest <A ar. mane Sivcanee: @aitaen, JUMES Hichardsor | SONS 
Grain Ya es Shippers and Exporters 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. of eee 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” \ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, OANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century . 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER: OATS CO. 
t 


. Joseph, Mo. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


teens 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
a 








«K F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 

Guaranteed 


to comply in all respects to standard 

of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 

The Farwell & Rhines Co. 








Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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15% CUT IN AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT ACREAGE REPORTED 


The Australian acreage licensed for 
1942 sowings of wheat for grain (exclud- 
ing areas of 10 acres or less for grower’s 
own use) is reported to be 10,951,543 
acres, or almost 15% below licensed sow- 
ings for last year, when actual seedings 
represented 94% of the licensed area. 
Trade sources have estimated the seed- 
ings of the current crop at 10,500,000 
acres, which would indicate a slightly 
higher seeding relationship for this sea- 
son. To date, the weather has been gen- 
erally favorable, and the season is said 
to be one of the most favorable in re- 
cent years. 

Elimination of marginal wheat lands 
contributed to the acreage reduction in 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia and Western Australia. The pro- 
gram for retirement of marginal lands 
from wheat production is now in its third 
year and is expected to be completed 
in 1943. Reconstruction of marginal 
lands is expected to help the wheat in- 
dustry during wartimes and to help main- 
tain it on a sound basis in the post-war 
period. Shortage of fertilizer resulted in 
superphosphates being placed under state 
control and supplies will be prorated to 
the various crops on the basis of priority 
ratings. It is expected that rations will 
be cousiderably below normal. 

A new basis for government payment 
for the current crop has been approved, 
with payment set at 4s (65c) net per 
bushel for bagged wheat at country sid- 
ings for the first 3,000 bus of a grower’s 
1942-43 crop, and an advance of 2s (32c) 
on all bagged wheat delivered at the pool 
above that quota. This is much more 
advantageous to most growers than last 
year’s price and is especially favorable 
to the smaller producers. It is estimated 
that it insures a more equitable return 
to at least 80% of Australia’s 68,000 
wheat growers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


e The Court Reporter ¢ 


Mill’s Contention That Suit of Bank Against 
Depositor-Debtor Be Dismissed 
Is Denied 








A decision of the Alabama supreme 
court dealt with conflicting lien claims 
against a fund belonging to a common 
debtor. (Cadick Milling Co. vs. Dothan 
Bank & Trust Co. 5 So. 2d, 101.) A 
day or two before the mill garnished its 
debtor’s bank account, the bank charged 
against that account an unmatured debt 
that he owed the bank. When the mil! 
garnished, the bank started a_ suit 
against it and the debtor to establish 
an equitable lien against the fund. 

The supreme court decided: Had the 
debtor sued the bank to collect the 
amount standing to his credit on de- 
posit, the bank could not have offset its 
unmatured claim against him. And, or- 
dinarily, the bank could not defeat a 
garnishment levied by a third party 
creditor of the depositor. But the cir- 
cumstance that the depositor was in- 
solvent rendered it proper that the bank 
institute a suit to have it determined 
whether or not, under the circumstances, 
it did not make it equitable that the 
bank be accorded a lien against the 
debtor’s deposit, superior to the gar- 
nishment lien of the mill. 

The effect of the decision was to deny 
the mill’s contention that the bank’s suit 
should be dismissed and to leave open 
for future litigation the question which 
lien is superior—ArrHur L. H. Srreer. 
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% THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS $ 
9 
9 
% COMPANY, LIMITED x 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA % 
> ; Mills at: ; ; 
, > Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat § : 
» 
% Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. § ; 
5 ; % 
b 9 
% iy) 
6 ? 
& ? 
$ ¥% 
The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN Canadian Hard Spring 
COMPANY LIMITED Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba 
462 Country Elevators Saskatchewan and Alberta 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Grain Exch Winni Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


WINNEPEG e§ VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. ar al WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
a 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Cfo “There is 
' No Substitute 


for Quality” 




















our brands with perfect 


produce. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 








Price vs. Quality 


FLourR Buyine “BARGAINS” 


are likely to prove disastrous. 
more than 40 years you have bought 


For 


safety, 


knowing that they represented the 
highest and most DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY that scientific milling could 
Do not experiment now. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 





















Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 





WHEAT 


WINTER 


SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 













WISCONSIN RYE 


FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 














WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON.... 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


RYE MEAL 


‘*Wisconsin’*Makes‘the’*Best*Rye’*Flour’’ 



















J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 















MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


















POOR CADDIE 

Scot—Are you a good caddie? 

Caddie—Yes, sir. 

Scot—A real good caddie? 

Caddie—Yes, sir. 

Scot—Are you good at finding lost 
balls? 

Caddie—That’s my forte, sir. 

Scot—Well, then, go and find one so 
we can begin the game. 

¥ 
GUESS AGAIN 

Guest—Do you run a bus between the 
hotel and the railway station? 

Manager—No. 

Guest—That’s strange. All my friends 
said you would get me coming and 
going. 

¥ ¥ 
POOR JOE 


The postman on a country route called 
Jim out and handed him a black-edged 
envelope. “Looks like somebody died,” 
he said. 

“Ye-yes,” answered Jim in a worried 
tone. “It’s my brother Joe. I recognize 
his handwriting.” 

¥ ¥ 
I CAN’T IMAGINE 


Young Husband—Gosh, my _ shaving 
brush is stiff! I wonder what happened 
to it. 


Bride—Is it, dear? That’s funny. It 
was so nice and soft when I painted the 
bird cage yesterday. 

¥ ¥ 

One fellow timidly 
leg. The sergeant-major glared along 
the line for a minute, then roared, 
“What silly blighter’s got both legs up?” 


raised his right 


¥ ¥ 
WHERE'S THE PRIZE? 

Says the father to prospective son-in- 
law: the boy who gets my daughter will 
certainly get a prize. 

And says the prospective: May I see 
it, please? 

¥ ¥ 
SOME Boy! 

When an earthquake threatened, one 
anxious family sent their small son to 
the safety of an aunt’s home, a hundred 
miles away. 

After two days they received a wire. 
It read: 

“Returning boy. Send earthquake.”— 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

¥ ¥ 
FLOURY SALES TALK 

A tourist stopped in front of a little 
country store, dumbfounded at the sight 
of an enormous display of flour piled on 
the premises. Stack after stack, boxes, 
barrels and bags. Tons of flour, inside 
the store and out. 

“Ye gods, man, you must sell a lot 
of flour,” exclaimed the tourist. 

“No, I don’t sell much,” replied the 
storekeeper, “but you should have seen 
the guy that came here last week. He 
really COULD sell flour.”—Adapted. 
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Do You Know that | 





4 


<— TxInA Fancy —* 


offer IO Kinds and 
Granulations of 





FLOURS? 


OU 
THERE’S ONE FOR 
YOUR NEEDS... 















‘COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 












The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Genheane Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


HAVASAK™ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


T FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 75 Bothwell Street. GLASGOW 








IR 





355 





i 





2 ame 


\ 


} 


““Copley,”’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, €OLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


Oable Address: ‘‘Grarns,’ 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: '"GOLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow 


’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: “Dorrracu,”’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. fies Axe LOnDoNn E.C.3 
9 Brunswick Street OOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





os and ad 


WANT "ADS 
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CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DreLoma,"’ Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Streets © GLASGOW,C. 2 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


JOHN F. CAMERON & Co. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 


Cable Address: 
Riverside 


VIGILANT” 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR <aaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 


Offices: 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO New York City and Sao Francisco New England Office: 211 Bryant St. Malden, Mase. 
Low Grades wns Second Clears Dixie-Portland Flour Co. S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Your Offers Solicited Memphis, Tennessee . 
The New Century Company Standard of the South Flour Mill Agents 
3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. plus Dependable Service Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





SPECIALIZED 
CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


Dwisht Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo 


A FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


FLOUR SERVICE 








a of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KHTLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
274 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 





LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








_— = 
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FOR FLOUR 


YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW 





A TTM IS) DT 
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BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. .. ° 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Trelamd ....cccccccccccccsevcces 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla.... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 


CORO e eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 


eeeee 


American Bakers cnaeeaety Co., 8t. 
Louis, Mo. ......- ecccccce 
American Cyanamia ‘& Chemical om. eo 


New York, ° ° 
American Dry Milk Institute, ‘Ine, Chi- 
cago, 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal.........ee+++ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Avkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


ee eeeeeeeee 


Cee eee eee eee eeeeeeeee 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y¥. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; Sast 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake city; Seattle; 
Wichita = ..cccccccees 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.....+-e++ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co...csseeeeseres 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. Law- 
rence, Kansas .....-- ° 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., aa, 
K@Ansasw ..ccccccccccccccccsecescccs 
Bunge Elevator Corp. Minneapolis. . 
¢* Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland .... . 
Canadian Bag Co., sAD Montreal, To- 
rontoO «sss 
Canadian- Bemis Bag Ce... Lta., “Winni- 
peg, Vancouver e 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., “Bl Reno, 
Okla. eocccecsceesos 
Cannon Valley ‘Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


ee eee meee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeee eeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ....+-++++++++ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...cccecceceecesevesseces coe 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. — ag east 
Company—New Yor - 

~—_., eetiiadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orieans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon.......- 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnatt. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.....- eee 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York... 


Collins Flour aan, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon ...seees ecccccce 
Colorado Milling & "Elevator Co. Den- 
VOT, Colo. .cccccccccccccccccccccccce 


Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 

Bcotland ..ccccccccccccscvccveces cece 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon...... woes 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ...ccccees ° sevccsee 
Day Co., Minneapolis, ‘Minn ioe ceoeees : 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. 
Clair, Mich. ...cccccccccccccccccccce 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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“A” series of page numbers used to index peverlennente appearing in 
Section Two of this issue 


Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 

Que., Can. ° 
Doughnut “pas of SERED ‘New 

York, N. Fu. ccccccvccccccccccccceces 
Dow Chemical Co., Midiand, “Mich.. eoee 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Inc., New 
York, N. Y. ceccccccce 


Dunwoody Institute, "Minneapolis, Minn... 


Eagle Roller New Ulm, 
Minn. eeccccccccece 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and 
Clty, Me, cccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Mill Co., 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glomece, MIMM. cccccccccccccccccccece 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y...... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Twe., GOMOve, WM. Fe ccccccccccccccccs 
First National Bank in St. Louis..... ee 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
GH, TRO, ccccccoscccccvcccooeccecees 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Se Oe "Mita nn c0c6uaessaseses 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J......ee0. 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
TIE Ce eee Oe et eee 2a, 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TORR, GU ccccccsccccessccessececeses 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag. & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


“ Gallatin Valley 
BVGEO, BROGE, cicccrecevesscsceese 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Me. ceccecs Ce ccrccccccccccces ee 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ..Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“=e Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 


Milling Co., Bel- 


Goodhue Mill Co.. Minneapolis. eecccccee 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N, Y......... 
Great Star Flour a Ltd., St. Mary’s, 

Ont. ° eecccccccccccs 
Greenbank, H. te “@ Co., be ’ New Yor. cco 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. PTETTETITI TTT TTT 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros, & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land .... eee 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Ine., 
Kansas City, Mo. errrrr ys) 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


eee eee eee eee eee ee) eeeeee 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
ecccccccccccecc s SOOVOr 

Ismert- “Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 
MO, ccccccccccccccccceseccccsocecooce 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

CP. O., Asticn), Witiecceccccccccee 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Gonstruction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc., Minneapolis weeee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Parchment 


eee eeeeee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb....... 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
©. cocccccccccccccccccetcccscccccces 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons, Melbourne, 

= H. H., Flour Millis Co., 
Minn 
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King Midas Flour Mills, 

Minn. ..... 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. eocceces 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 


Minneapolis, 
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Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. FY. ccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Tl. .ccccccccccccccccccce 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. cccccccccccccccccccescccccscccces 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass... ... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, NOD. ..cccccccccccccccccccccsces 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y.......- 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........+++ 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis....... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J...... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, Low ...cccccccccccccccccecs 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
ORIO wccccccccccccccces 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago ....+.... 
Miner-Hillard muting Co. Wilkes- Barre, 
Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill “Co. * Minot, N. D.. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.. ee 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls.. 
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seen 
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Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. .cccccccccccvces eeccccce 
Moore-Seaver Gr ain Co., Kansas City, 
MO, cccccccccccccsccccsesccscccvccece 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., oe, 
Scotland ...cccccccvcccccccvcces eocce 

Moundridge Milling Co., Moundriage, 
KOMeas ccccccccccccccccces ° 


Myers, J. Ross, & Bon, Baltimore, Ma.. 
National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J. 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....:.. 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., ‘Chicago, Til... cccccces 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
New Jersey Flour Mills. Co., Clifton, N. I. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas ecccccccce 
New Ulm Roller “Mil Co. he "New Ulm, 
Minn. Corer ececevccccsssceccce 
Noblesville Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ...... eneoeee 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............Cover 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
DERE, SOM, 0066000000 668686 0ecee0 


P Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 


City, Mo. eeeetsesece 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.. pane 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

MOR. ccccece CO eC eee eococcccsicescs ee 
Pearlistone, H. s., New York, N. Biccces 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark.. 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago....... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont. ...........- 
ogee anaes Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio... .. 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 
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Red +e Milling ‘ou. Fergus Fal, 
Minn. 
Red Star Yeast & " Products Co., 
waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. .. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. ° 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gale, England ....ceseecesscccseseses 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl..... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....., 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. . 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas..... 
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St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn, .ncccccccccccccccccccccccccs 

St. Joseph (Mo.) wating Laboratories, 
IMC, cccccccccs eoccccccccoce 
St. Lawrence Flour * ‘Milis Co., Ltd, 
, Montreal, Camada .....sssecseceeeess 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. ........... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Il. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8. W., 
AUBTPAHA ccccccccccccsccccccccceces 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
S5eedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
— Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
FO. coccccccccccccccccececcceccccces 


Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J......... 

Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.. 

Siebel Institute of eeerneie Chicago, 
Ill. 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain “Co. .» Kan- 
ORS City, Me. ccccccccccccccccccees 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 


Ltd., London, Eng. ......seeeseeesess 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England........ 
Spindler, L. G., New York............-. 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 

Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........-- 
Swift & Co., ChIcago ..cccccccccccenss: 

Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Y. wcccee eeccce 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Lta., 

Glasgow, Scotland 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. PTECTICILT LETT TT 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
— Ernst & eneny Inc., New York, 

N 


eeeee 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8s. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., 
Minn. .... 
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Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 


Mo., and Chicago, Ill.........+.-- 2 


New York, 
Ltd., a 


eeeee eee ew eeeeene 


Milling Co., Buffalo.. 


Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
NM. 2, 
United Grain Growers, 
Man, 


Urban, George, 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Loule, Mo. .ccccccccccsccccecoces 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn. eocccccees 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Tll.. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Va. .... ec cccccccce 
Voigt Milling Co., “Grana Rapids, “Mich... 


W Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 


BEIMM. cccccccccese cocceccecs 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. * McPherson, 
TEGRGRD ccvccccccceccese eccccccce 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. .. Ine, Newark. 
BH. Jo ccccccccccees coccee . Cover 


Walnut Creek Milling ‘Co. ve Great Bend, 
HEAMBRS cccccccccccccesccscccecs 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon .......+. eeecesee 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 


Watson Higgins wap Co., Grand _— 
ide, Blom. cccccse escoccccccee 
Weber Flour Mills Co., ‘Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
Cage, TW .ccccos eovcve eccce 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Tereste, OBE. .cocccceccccce eeccccces 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 


Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo...... eovccccccce 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md...........- 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, Kansas ...... PTETETELTT TTT TTT 


Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co......- 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio........-- 
wees Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. 

Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Keneas.... ° 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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DON’T LET THE J/A//f MISLEAD You! 


“Bread-’n-jam”...that childhood delight of almost 
every American home... is likely to make a mis- 
leading impression. Though the jam gets the ear- 
to-ear prominence, it’s the bread that gives the 
combination its well-balanced wholesomeness. 

Beneath the mock-annoyance of every mother 
who has ever wielded a washcloth after such an 
escapade, a sense of thankfulness wells up. Where 
else in the world is the bread-box such an unfail- 
ing source of appetizing nourishment? 

Today, we hear that American fighting men 
have become the envy of the world because of 
their height and vigor and enthusiasm for action. 
Doesn't part of it go back to “bread-’n-jam” days 










“uma NOVADEL 


... to the thorough acceptance of bread in the 
staple diet of Americans, young and old? 

A continuing preference for white flour is 
deeply rooted.in American eating habits. Today, 
the milling industry is helping to make America 
strong by producing flour not only appetizingly 
white and well-matured, but enriched with essen- 
tial nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with 
so many millers in carrying out this important 
wartime responsibility. If you are not now fully 
informed on the place of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-Richment-A in improving the uniformity and 
nutritive quality of flour, just write: NA-79 


/ AG E i E BELLEVILLE, 
"Paw NEW JERSEY 





Investment in tomorrow 


All during the tedious journey by boat and wagon from 
Ohio, the Fletchers treasured a little bag of black walnuts. 

John Fletcher dropped them in the rich soil of his new 
homesteaded land on the north bank of the Minnesota 
river. Long before the saplings that sprouted from these 
strange seeds came slowly into bearing, the man who 
planted them was dead—another John Fletcher, a son, 
gathered the first crop. 

But the heaviest yield was still to come. This fall, 
grandson John Fletcher III harvested and sold a hundred 


bushels of black walnuts from the towering trees that came 


out of Ohio as a handful of seeds 82 years ago. 

Would you build a heritage for your children? Then 
plant your tree in a free country, where a man is master of 
his own fate, where individual rights and privileges are 
written so all can understand, where plans can be based on 
freedoms that are guaranteed. Guaranteed by yourself. 

The freedoms that have made America great breathe 
vigorous life into everything her citizens do today. For us 
at General Mills, they inspire all our pioneering in manu- 
facture, all our research in foods and vitamins, all our plans 


for thefuture. To guard them, we pledge our tireless vigilance. 


ARB ARERR Feghee yas Le 








